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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS » 

SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 

Sidney N. Deane, Editor 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Archaeological Interpretation. — In a recent book entitled Arehdologische 
Hermeneutik (Berlin, 1919, Weidmann; 432 pp.; 298 figs.; 4to.) Carl Robert 
gives a detailed and thoroughly illustrated exposition of archaeological method 
in the interpretation of ancient monuments. After an introductory chapter 
on "Seeing, Drawing, and Describing," he deals with the identification of fig- 
ures and with interpretation based on the representation alone, on the myth 
represented, on Uterary sources, and on other monuments; on the installation 
of the work in question, on its milieu, pendants, and provenance. There are 
chapters on the reconstruction from monuments of myths not recorded in 
literature, on deceptive sources, on restorations and forgeries, on the reconstruc- 
tion of fragmentary works, and on falsely interpreted, uninterpreted, and unin- 
terpretable monuments. 

Coin Hoards. — In an essay entitled Coin Hoards (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 1; New York, 1920, American Numismatic Society; 47 pp.; 
6 figs.; 12mo.) Sydney P. Noe discusses the economic conditions and personal 
motives which lead to the hoarding and burying of coins; the laws which govern 
proprietorship in finds of coins; the condition of coins found in such hoards; and 
their archaeological and historical importance. Several famous hoards are 
described. 

Palaeolithic Art compared with Aegean Art. — In Mitt. Anth. Ges. XLV, 1915, 
pp. 141-161 (34 figs.) J. SzoMBATHY, after outhning the culmination and the 
successive stages of decay of Minoan-Mycenaean art appUes the impUcations 
of this gradual decUne to the study of the prehistoric art of central and West- 
ern Europe. The spiral motive, which, as it is found in Mediterranean art 
is to be traced through the Aegean civiUzation to Egypt, occurs in its first 
development on the neoUthic pottery found at Butmir near Serajevo, and on 
other contemporary sites of Central and Western Europe, but later undergoes 
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degeneration. With tiie spread of Mycenaean influence another wave of 
spiral decoration passed over all Europe. Other decorative motives are trans- 
mitted in a decadent form from the Aegean to Central European works which 
are to be dated as late as the middle of the first millennium b.c. Turning to 
the consideration of palaeolithic art in Europe, the author finds that in its 
earUest period, about 35,000 b.c. it produced some skilful plastic representa- 
tions. Relief and painting were of somewhat later origin; and both relief and 
drawing show a gradual decay due to stylization and conventionalization. The 
art of the Aurignac period is of higher quality than that of succeeding periods, 
which show a decline analogous to that of late Aegean art. We must assume 
that the earUest known phase of palaeolithic art was preceded by long stages 
of development, the unknown products of which are the "missing links" of cul- 
tural evolution. 

Children's Drawings and Primitive Art. — In a dissertation entitled Physio- 
plastiek bij Kinderen (64 pp.; 8 figs.; Zeist, 1921, J. Ploegsma) H. P. J. Koenen 
discusses children's drawings from the standpoint of experimental psychology, 
and compares them with the drawings of primitive man. 

The Continuity of Prehistoric Culture. — In R. Arch., fifth series, VI, 1917, 
pp. 286-293, S. Rbinach gives a detailed summary of an address delivered by 
Sir Arthur Evans at the Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held at Newcastle in 1916. The evidence for civiUzation in the 
quaternary period, for its wide spread and its continuation, is given, and the 
view is advanced that this early civilization actually continued to exist in such 
measure that the Minoan civiUzation may be regarded as its lineal descendant 
after the lapse of several thousand years. This conclusion is not fully accepted 
by Mr. Reinach. 

The Celts.— In R. Arch,, fifth series, VIII, 1918, pp. 74-109, LioN Joulin gives 
a sketch of the history and civilization of the Celts from the earliest times until 
they were conquered by the Romans and the Germans. Literary and arch- 
aeological sources are separately examined and combined. A bibliography is 
appended. 

The Copper Age in the Northern Caucasus. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XII, 
1920, pp. 1-37 (pi.; 25 figs.), M. Rostovzbv describes in some detail four 
Kourganes (one at Maekop, two at Tsarskaia, one at Oul) and their contents. 
He shows that the objects found in these tombs of the Northern Caucasus 
belong to -the same period as Elamite and Egyptian objects of the Copper Age. 
They resemble also objects found at Troy, but are earlier. To the previously 
known centres of Bronze Age civilization in the East — Turkestan, Elam, Meso- 
potamia, Egypt — which exhibit an animal style developed in the decoration of 
common objects and a'rich development of artistic activity in general, another 
is thus added — the Northern Caucasus. Here progress was native, not the 
result of importations, and was continued in the Bronze Age. Mycenaean in- 
fluence is not found. Hittite analogies are interesting, and Caucasian influ- 
ences upon the Hittites is more likely than Hittite influence upon the Caucasus. 
This early Caucasian civilization undoubtedly influenced the regions further 
north. Ibid. pp. 112-114 is a summary of two articles and a series of lectures 
by Professor Rostovzev on archaeological research in Southern Russia. 

A Gandara Relief.— In Ber. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 51-54 (3 figs.) A. 
Grunewald identifies as Vata, the wind-god, a figure in a Gandara relief be- 
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longing to the Leitner collection in Berlin. The wind-god has an important 
part in Buddhist beliefs concerning the life of the soul after death. 

Buddhist Incense Burners. — In Ber. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 87-89 (3 figs.) 
A. V. Le Coq describes several forms of incense burners discovered in his exca- 
vations in Eastern Turkestan. 

The Chinese Jou-yi.— In R. Arch., fifth series, VIII, 1918, pp. 110-130 (5 
figs.) G. GlESELEK writes of the jou-yi ("scepters" or "commanders' batons") 
of China. Their curved form is derived from the constellation of the dragon, 
and in their decoration there are elements derived from the mjrth of the dragon. 
Their use as symbols of happiness and longevity is discussed. 

The Myth of the Dragon in China. — In R. Arch., fifth series, VI, 1917, pp. 
104-170 (17 figs.) G. GiESELEB discusses the myth of the dragon in China, 
showing that its origin is not palaeontological, but astronomical, pointing out 
its connection with the calendar, and explaining its mystical meaning and the 
forms in which the dragon appears in art. 

An Album of Japanese Portraits.— In B. Mw. F. A. XIX, 1921, pp. 2-16 
(37 figs.) K. T(omita) describes an album of paintings of "The Thirty-six 
Immortal Poets," consisting of thirty-six panels executed in black on white 
paper, with reserved use of color. With the exception of three portraits, which 
are by Sumuyoshi Hiromichi (1598-1670), the drawings are ascribed to Tosa 
Mitsusuke. Though made in the Ashikaga period, they illustrate the survival 
of the Tosa school, which developed a distinctly national style of painting in 
the Fujiwara period. 

Statues of Terra-cotta.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XIII, 1921, pp. 136-138, 
W. Deonna gives a Ust (with bibliographical references) of 21 terra-cotta 
statues which have become known since the publication of his work Les statues 
de terre cuite dans I'antiquiU, in 1908. 

The Leconfield Collection.— In R. Arch., fifth series, VI, 1917, pp. 294r-299 
(14 figs.), S. Reinach gives an illustrated summary of the catalogue of the 
Leconfield collection. [Margaret Wyndham, Catalogue of the Collections of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the Possession of Lord Leconfield, London, 1915, 
Medici Society, xxiii, 142 pp.; 86 pis. 4to.] 

Portrait Sculptures. — In a brochure entitled Ikonographische Miscdlen (Kgl. 
Danske Videnskaberner Selskab., Histor.-filol. Meddelelser. IV, 1, 94 pp.; 
35 pis., 21 figs.) F. PouLSEN discusses a herm of Hyperides and a herm of 
Chrysippus at Steensgard, Denmark; a head of the type of Epaminondas in 
Moscow; a Greek male portrait head and a head of a Roman lady in Edin- 
burgh; a portrait of Menander, a head of a Roman boy, a bust of a Roman lady, 
and a head of a man wearing a stephane, all in the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum; and the following works in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek: the seated 
poet, a female head of the Augustan period (Ny Carlsberg, No. 519), a head of 
Caligula (No. 637), and the statue of Metrodorus, the Epicurean. 

Ampeliana.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XI, 1920, pp. 236-270, F. Pb£chac 
discusses the passages toward the end of the eighth chapter of AmpeUus, which 
relate to the Artemisium at Ephesus, the Mausoleum, and the statue of the 
Nile. By a series of ingenious emendations (e.g. Isidis ior sidi, §12) he gives 
meaning to the corrupt text, which he then interprets, showing that Ampelius 
gives some valuable information. From the passage concerning the Colossus 
of Rhodes (sol cum quadriga Rhodiorum), and other notices of that work and 
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the Mausoleum, he conjectures that the Mausoleum of Hadrian at Rome was 
surmounted by a pyramid and a quadriga. 

The Mechanics of the Ancient Balance. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, 
Beiblatt, cols. 179-196 (5 figs.) E. Nowotny continues his discussion of the 
mechanics of the ancient balance begun ibid. col. 5. Ibid. cols. 197-206 (2 
figs.) J. JiJTHNER adds notes on the same subject. 

Proportion in Ancient Art.— In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. XI, 1921, pp. 109-115 (4 
figs.) E. MossEL reports on his studies of proportion in the tectonic and free 
arts of antiquity and the Middle Ages. He maintains that (1) relations of 
measurements in monuments of architecture and the other arts, from the early 
Egyptian period through the Middle Ages show a systematic regulation; (2) 
this system is not in general of numerical but of geometric character; (3) this 
geometric system is derived from the regular division of the circle into 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, or 10 parts; (4) since geometric construction determines equally the ground 
plan and elevation of buildings and the architectural details, it effects a homoge- 
neous arrangement; (5) the division of the circle into ten parts, with its 
derivatives, is the most frequently employed system; (6) geometric regularity 
determines also the design of the so-caUed free arts, so far as these are associated 
with structural ideas; (7) the origins of this geometry are to be sought in 
primitive technical procedure and in astronomical discoveries. It gained ac- 
ceptance through priestly usage and prescription, and had originally no aes- 
thetic motive; but this was added later. A very commonly used proportion is 
the ratio of the radius of a circle to the side of the inscribed decagon, which 
may be expressed R: S 10=1,000: 0,618=1,618: 1,000. The apphcation of 
this ratio and its derivatives to ancient architecture is exhibited in tables of the 
dimensions of a series of Egyptian and Greek temples. 



EGYPT 

Egyptological Bibliography.— In R. Arch., fifth series, VI, 1917, pp. 197-212 
and Vin, 1918, pp. 150-165, Seymour db Ricct gives a classified bibliography 
of Egyptology. 

The Throne Room of Merenptah.— In Mus. J. XII, 1921, pp. 30-34 (pi.) 
■C. S. F(isher) gives a detailed description of the principal hall of the palace of 
Merenptah at Memphis, which has been excavated by the Eckley B. Coxe Jr. 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Although the walls are pre- 
served only to the height of four feet, the remains discovered permit an almost 
complete restoration of the hall and its decoration. 

A Chair from Thebes. — ^In The New York Historical Society Quarterly Bulle- 
tin, IV, 1920, pp. 67-70 (2 figs.) Caroune R. Williams describes a chair which 
is among the objects bought by Dr. Henry J. Anderson in Thebes in 1847-48, 
and presented to the New York Historical Society in 1864. Its propor- 
tions and shape indicate a date about 1500 b.c. The legs have the form of 
the fore and hind legs of a lion. For ornament light and dark wood are used 
in alternation, and inlays of bone or ivory and ebony. The chair is mortised, 
pegged, and glued together, without the use of nails. It resembles a piece at 
Leyden (JS. Metr. Mm. VIII, 1913, p. 76, fig. 6) ; and the panelling of the back 
is like that of a chair found at Thebes in 1898-99 (The Marquis of Northampton, 
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Spiegelberg and Newberry, Report on Some Excavations in the Theban Necropo- 
lis, pis. V and VI). 

An Egyptian Sketch on Limestone. — ^In The New York Historical Society 
Quarterly BvUetin, IV, 1921, pp. 91-99 (fig.) Caroijnb R. Wiluamb proposes 
a new interpretation of a satirical drawing on a limestone flake in the Egyptian 
collection of the New York Historical Society. It shows an animal standing 
on its hind legs, holding a fan in one forepaw, and offering a plucked fowl to a 
seated and partly draped animal which holds a flower in one forepaw and a 
bowl in the other. The figures have been interpreted as a fox and a Hon, a cat 
and a lioness, or as two cats. Mrs. Williams points out that the seated and 
larger figure is a rat ; the smaller one a cat. The humor of the satirical drawings 
of the Egyptians often lies in the reversal of the usual situation. The date of 
the New York drawing may be as early as Dynasty XVIII, or as late as 
Dynasty XXI. 

The Arabarches of Egypt. — In R. Arch., fifth series, VI, 1917, pp. 95-103, 
Jean Lesqtjieb finds that the Arabarches (Alabarches) was a fiscal agent con- 
cerned with the taxes; he was not governor of the desert. 

The Thiasus of Ombos.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XIII, 1921, pp. 24-36, 
Henbi Sottas discusses the twenty-two Greek ostraca relating to the interment 
of Ibises and Falcons at Ombos. The seven demotic Egyptian ostraca are less 
fully treated. The ostraca were pubUshed by Preisigke and Spiegelberg in 
1914 (' Die Prinz-Joachim Ostraka, Griechische und demotische Beisetzimgsur- 
kunden fiir Ibis und Falkenmumien aus Ombos,' Ahhandlungen der Strass- 
burger Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft, 19). The words iropeiyrris and iropev^rjKis 
are explained as titles, not (as by Preisigke) as proper names. The dates at 
which the persons named held the various ofiices of the thiasus are determined. 
They extend from 79 to 53 b.c. 

The History of Egyptology in America. — In The New York Historical 
Society Quarterly Bulletin, IV, 1920, pp. 3-20 (3 figs.) Caboline R. Williams 
gives an account of the development of American interest in Egyptology in the 
nineteenth century. The first important Egyptian collection to be acquired 
for pubUc exhibition in this coimtry was made by Dr. Henry Abbott, an Eng- 
lish physician who lived in Egypt from 1822 to 1852. This collection was 
bought by the New York Historical Society in 1860, and is stiU shown in the 
building of that society. It has value for the student of Egyptology, not only 
because of its intrinsic interest, but because its limited size and compact exhibi- 
tion offer opportunities for convenient comparison between objects of different 
dates and styles. 



BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 

The Dynasty of Agade.— In Mm. J. XII, 1921, pp. 75-77 (fig.) L. Legbain 
reports that a clay tablet in the University of Pennsylvania Museum has 
thrown new light on Sumerian chronology, giving for the first time a complete 
list of the dynasty of Agade. It is proved that Naram Sin, commonly called 
the "son of Sargon" was actually his great-grandson. 

The Dynasties of Isin, Larsa and Babylon. — ^In Z. Morgerd. Ges. LXXIV, 
1920, pp. 423-428, A. Ungnad, on the basis of newly published texts recon- 
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structs the dates and 
follows 

ISIN 
2356 Ishbi-Irra 

2324 Gimil-ilishu 
2314 Idin-Dagan 

2293 Ishme-Dagan 
2273 Lipit-Ishtar 

2262 Ur-Nimurta 

2234 Pur-Sin 

2213 Iter-pisha 

2208 Irra-imitti 
2201 NN. 
2200 Enlil-bani 

2180 

2176 Zanbiya 

2173 MM. 

2168 Ur-Duazagga 

2164 Sin-magir 

2153 Damiq-ilishu 



relations of the dynasties of Isin, Larsa, and Babylon as 

BABYLON 
n 
2335 Emisum 



LARSA 
2356 Naplanum 



2307 Samum 

2272 Zabaya 
2263 Gungunum 

2236 Abi-sare 

2225 Sumu-ilu 



2196 Nur-Adad 
2180 Sin-idinam 



2174 Sin-iribam 

2172 Sin-iqisham 

2167 SiUi-Adad 
2166 Eri-aks 

2154 Rim-Sin 



2225 Sumu-abum 
2211 Sumu-la-ilu 



2175 Sabium 



2161 Apil-Sin 



2143 Sin-muballit 
2123 Hammurabi 



The Sumerian School-Texts. — In Orientalia, II, 1921, pp. 51-53, P. Deimel 
shows that we have dupUcates of school exercise-tablets varying in age from 
two or three centuries to two thousand years. These tablets agree down to 
minute details. This shows the accuracy with which the Sumerian Uterature 
was transmitted in the Babylonian schools. The whole mass of Sumerian 
literature, that was already in existence as early as 3000 B.C., was exactly copied 
by the following generations in the school-books, so that even two thousand 
years later no important variations had come into the text. 

GUgames and Engidu.— In J.A.O.S. XL, 1920, pp. 307-335, W. F. Al- 
bright investigates the well-known figures of Babylonian mjrthology, Gil- 
games and Engidu, and seeks to show that they were originally genii of fecun- 
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dity. According to Sumerian historiographers Gilgames was the fifth king of 
the dynasty of Eanna. The king-list gives him only 126 years, hardly more 
than Tammuz, who was torn away in the flower of his youth. Evidently there 
is a close connection between the hero's vain search for immortality and the 
short duration of his career. The original solar character of Gilgames is ap- 
parent in all the myths. The hero's adventures in the epic remind one of the 
deeds of Heracles and of Samson, whose essentially solar character is clear. In 
the capacity of solar hero, Gilgames has much in common with "his god" 
Lugalbanda. It may even be shown that the saga of Gilgames has been en- 
riched with the spoils of the latter. In the cult, at least, the solar side of Gil- 
games was quite subordinate to his aspect as a god of fecundity. The chthonic 
character of our divinity, while in its specific development implying solar rela- 
tionship, is no less an indication of kinship with gods of vegetation. We 
cannot, therefore, be surprised to find many Tammuz motives in the cycle of 
Gilgames. The most sympathetic feature in the Gilgames-epic is the enduring 
friendship between the king of Erech and his companion, the erstwhile wild- 
man Engidu. So harmonious is their friendship that the latter almost seems a 
mere shadow, designed solely to act as the hero's mentor, a reflection of his 
buoyant ideal of life and dismal picture of death. 

The Classical Name of Carchemish.— In J.B.A.S. 1921, pp. 47-51, A. H. 
Satce questions the usual German identification of Carchemish with classical 
Oropus or Europus. In the geographical list of Rameses III at Medinet Habu 
the names of Mitanni and Carchemish are followed by Uru with the determina- 
tive of place. In Mitannian this would have been pronounced Uru-pi, which 
is the original of the Greek Oropus. Originally Uru-pi was the district south 
of Carchemish, known to us as Pethor. 

The Reform-Texts of Unikagina. — Urukagina, Patesi of Lagash {ca. 2800 
B.C.), was a usurper who dispossessed the family of Lugalanda. In order to 
secure the throne to his dynasty and to weaken the party of Lugalanda he en- 
tirely reorganized the government. The records of these reforms are con- 
tained in the inscribed cones B and C of Urukagina. These are translated 
and provided with copious notes by P. Deimbl, in Orientalia, a supplement to 
Biblica, pubUshed by the Pontifical BibUcal Institute, II, 1921, pp. 3-31. 

Babylonian and Hebrew Musical Terms.— In J.B.A.S. 1921, pp. 169-191, 
S. Langdon calls attention to a remarkable catalogue of Assyrian psalms 
discovered at Asshur, and recently published by Ebeling, Religiose Keilschrift- 
texte aus Assur, No. 158, with titles that throw much light upon the titles in 
the Hebrew Psalter. The Babylonians and Assyrians adopted the Sumerian 
chants for their own sacred music, and each psalm was usually sung to the ac- 
companiment of a single instrument. The Sumerians classified their chants 
by the names of these instruments. Instruments were named from the number 
of their strings or notes. Thus an instrument of six strings was called "the 
sixths"; one of three notes was called shmhshan, or "two sixths." This is 
the origin of the Hebrew direction 'al shdshanntm, which has nothing to do 
with "lilies," but means "on the three-toned instrument," probably a pipe 
in the form of an ox-head, such as has been foimd at Babylon. In like manner 
'al hashshSmtnUh means "on an eight-stringed instrument." The title shigU 
appears for the penitential psalm. This is evidently the origin of the Hebrew 
title shiggaydn. 
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The Old Assyrian Calendar. — The names of the old Assyrian months have 
hitherto been known only partially. The list is now completely reconstructed 
on the basis of newly discovered tablets by H. Ehelofp and B. Landsberqer 
in Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXXIV, 1920, pp. 216-219. The names are the same as in 
the contemporary Babylonian calendar, and in one tablet the Assyrian and 
the Babylonian months are equated, but in an inscription of Tiglathpileser I 
the Assyrian calendar is a month ahead of the Babylonian, i.e., the first Assyr- 
ian month, Qarrate (sic), is the twelfth Babylonian month; and in still another 
tablet the Assyrian Qarrate is the eleventh Babylonian month. Whether itt 
the course of the centuries the Assyrian calendar actually came to differ from 
the Babylonian, or whether these differences indicate merely learned theories 
of the priests, it is impossible to say at present. 

A Seal of the Persian Period.— In Pal. Ex. Fund, LIII, 1921, pp. 16-19, 
E. J. PiLCHBR describes a cone-shaped seal of bluish-white chalcedony, which 
depicts the moon-god adored by a worshipper, and which bears the inscription 
in Phoenician letters, "To Nabu-kigalni." This name means "Nabu is our 
foundation, " and it has never yet been met in Babylonian texts, although it is 
a perfectly good Babylonian formation. Ishdu is the word ordinarily used for 
"foundation," and kigallu means also "Hades," so that it is easy to see why 
it was generally avoided in forming personal names. All of the Phoenician 
letters in this inscription, except the first, are reversed. 

Textual Criticism of Inscriptions.— In J.A.0.8. XL, 1920, pp. 289-299, 
R. G. Kent illustrates from the Behistan Inscription the fact that the textual 
errors in inscriptions are of the same sorts that are commonly found in manu- 
scripts. In this inscription he finds instances of errors of omission with no 
apparent reason, omission for phonetic accinacy, haplography, haplography 
with skipping, tele-haplography, pseudo-haplography, errors of addition 
through dittography and tele-dittography, and errors of change through addi- 
tion and through subtraction. 



SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

The Chronology of the Kings of Judah and Israel. — In Bibliea, a new review 
published by the Pontifical Biblical Institute of Rome, II, 1921, pp. 3-29, 
A. M. Kleber subjects the data of the Books of Kings and Chronicles to a fresh 
investigation. ' He follows the thoroughly scientific method of putting all the 
dates from 932 to 686 B.C. in a vertical column, and then setting opposite to 
them the beginnings of kings' reigns that are established by Assyrian chrono- 
logical data. He then attempts to bring into accord with these estabUshed 
facts the other statements of Kings and Chronicles. He maintains that all the 
statements can be harmonized, if one recognizes the following principles: (1) 
that the last year of one king's reign was also counted as the first of his successor, 
(2) that the kings of Judah used a sacred year beginning with Nisan, while the 
kings of Israel used a civil year beginning six months later with Tishri, (3) 
that there were interregna, (4) that there were co-reigns, and (5) that co-reigns 
were entered chronologically, and were cross-checked on the contemporary 
rival reign doubly: once at the year of accession of a king as co-ruler, a second 
time at the year of accession as sole ruler. 
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The " Lady of Lions " in the Amama Letters. — In two of the Amarna Letters 
(Nos. 273 and 274 in Knudtzon's edition) the queen of a Palestinian town en- 
titles herself "Mistress of VB-MAIJ-MEh, i.e., "Mistress of Lions." The 
meaning of this term has hitherto been entirely obsciire. In Z. Morgenl. Ges. 
LXXIV, 1920, pp. 210-211, H. Baxjbe suggests that "Lions" is one of the 
many Palestinian place-names meaning "lions." These letters mention 
Aijalon and Zorah as places Ijong in the neighborhood, so that the residence of 
their writer is to be identified with Keftra, "Young Uon," the modem Kefira 
near El KubSbe, eight kilometers from Aijalon and twelve kilometers from 
Zorah, which is probably the same as Keftrtm in Neh. vi : 2. The original form 
of the name was probably Beth-Keftrim, "House of young lions." 

Nehemiah's WaU.— In /. Bibl. LU. XXXVIII, 1919, pp. 171-179, K. 
FuiXBKTON gives a careful study of the interpretation of the narrative of 
Nehemiah's procession recorded in Neh. xii: 31-39. This has an important 
bearing upon the archaeological problem of the course of Nehemiah's wall. 

The Stele of Mesa.— In R. Arch., fifth series, X, 1919, pp. 59-89, D. Sidbb- 
SKT gives text and translation of the stele of Mesa, King of Moab, preceded 
by a history of the discovery and restoration of the monument, and followed by 
remarks concerning the Moabite language, a brief defence of the genuineness 
of the stele, and a detailed bibliography. 

The Head of the Comer.— In R. Arch., fifth series, X, 1919, pp. 1-10 (2 
figs.), J. Six interprets the "head of the comer" {Matthew, xxi, 42, "The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the comer") aa 
the stone in which the pivot at the bottom of the door tinned. Many such 
stones, from many ancient sites, are known. Many texts are cited in support 
of this interpretation. The pivot at the top of the door turned sometimes in 
a hole in the lintel, sometimes in a bronze bracket-ring which projected from 
the jamb. 

The American School in Jerusalem. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XIII, 1921, 
pp. 123-131, Denyse Lb Lasseur publishes an appreciative account of the 
work of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, under the 
guise of a review of the first volume of the Annual of the School (for 1919-1920). 

A Nabataean Inscription.— In R. Hist. Rel. LXXXI, 1920, pp. 47-57, L. 
Clebmont-Ganneatj proposes a new reading and interpretation of a Nabataean 
inscription found by the Princeton University Expedition at Umm es-Surab 
(Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expedition to Syria 
in 1904-1905 and 1909, Division IV, Semitic Inscriptions, Section A, Nabataean 
Inscriptions, No. 2). The suggested translation is "This is the arba'an which 
Mohlemon, 'Adryon, and Honron have made for Anamom their father, in the 
second year of Rabbel the King, king of Nabataea, " 



ASIA MINOR 

The Stele of CheUdon.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XII, 1920, pp. 185-188 
(pL), Th. Reinach republishes the stele from Tekke, near Zela (Fr. Cumont, 
R. Si. Gr. XV, 1902, p. 318, No. 14; Recueil des inscriptions du Pont et de I'Arm- 
inie—Studia Pontica III, 1910, p. 246, No. 273), now in the Cervantes-collec- 
tion in Paris. In 1. 2 he reads Mair/rv, which he regards as an ethnic name. 

7 
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Pontes (1. 3) is also ethnic and, in this form, a fixo| MySficmv. The name 
Maeote would be that of the deceased Chelidon's mother (possibly a slave, 
named from the country of her origin, the shores of the Palus Maeotis). 

Plan and Construction of Priene. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XI, 1920, pp. 
366-371, Patrice Bonnet calls attention to some peculiarities in the plan and 
construction of Priene; showing, among other things, that all houses have the 
same orientation, that the uneven, sloping site was chosen as more wholesome 
than the plain, that the height and arrangement of buildings were carefully 
regulated, that water was abundant and well distributed, that the agora was 
divided into three parts, that the altar before the temple of Athena fronted the 
temple and was decorated on three sides only, the western side being entirely 
occupied by stairs, that the entire city is constructed in most logical fashion, 
and, finally, that polychromy was freely employed on the buildings. 

Notes on Inscriptions from Miletus.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVII, 1914, 
Beiblatt, cols. 267-272 E. Weiss publishes notes on inscriptions from the 
Delphinium at Miletus. 

Pisidian Wolf Priests. — By a series of analogies. Sir W. M. Eamsat de- 
duces from the name Gagdabos Edagdabos on a Pisidian [priest's] tombstone, 
the conjecture that in the mountains of Pisidia a wolf-god was worshipped 
under the name Head-Wolf, and that the Roman slave-name Davus alias 
Gdabos, means Wolf, one of the tribe who worship the wolf-god. He adds 
some remarks on the diiBculties experienced by the Greeks in trying to express 
in their alphabet words which, in their native form they could not even pro- 
nounce, and on the original meanings of the four Ionian tribe-names. (J.H.S. 
XL, 1920, pp. 197-202.) 

Aphrodite Daitis.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVII, 1914, pp. 145-147 (fig.) J. 
Keil argues that Aphrodite Daitis, worshipped at Ephesus and elsewhere, was 
so called because at her festival young men and women met at a feast and that 
acquaintances thus formed sometimes led to marriage. The name Aphrodite 
AiroMari?, also found at Ephesus, is to be explained in the same way. 

The Financial History of Ancient Chios. — Chios, the birthplace of Homer 
and of the first family of sculptors in marble, a source of celebrated wines and 
a great slave mart, was rich in worldly goods as well as in fame, and its abun- 
dant and well-studied coinage affords an excellent field for the correlation of 
numismatic with political and social history. A sketch of this double stream 
of events in the eastern Aegean is given by P. Gabdneb in J.H.S. XL, 1920, 
(pp. 160-173) from the first coining of electrum and silver in the early part of 
the sixth century until after the conquest by Rome in 190 B.C. The fluctuating 
spheres of influence of Persian, Aeginetan and Athenian standards of weight 
in the Greek world and its outskirts and the reasons for the wide-spread use of 
Cyzicene and Chian coins are among the matters touched upon. 



GREECE 

ARCHITECTURE 

Mycenaean Studies. — ^A special study of the painted plaster floor of the 
palace at Mycenae, made by G. Rodenwaldt in 1914, is published in Jb. Arch. 
I. XXXIV, 1919, pp. 87-106 (3 pis. ; 1 1 figs.) Although the painting had suffered 
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great injiiry since its discovery by Tsountas in the early eighties, enough could 
be traced to support certain conclusions. The floor-scheme, with a border of 
stone slabs in rnegaron and prodomos and with a sidewise rather than a forward 
movement of the spacing, is much more like that of the Cretan palaces than of 
Tiryns, where the Greek, un-Minoan feeling for structure and coordination 
begins to appear. The general design is a checker-board marked off by dark 
red stripes into slightly irregular rectangles of three or four different ground 
colors, which follow each other in diagonal sequence. The patterns within the 
rectangles bear a marked relation to Eg3T)tian ceiling decorations, which is due 
less to direct imitation than to a trade in textiles either between the two coun- 
tries or between them both and Syria. The painted surfaces in both cases 
imitate an earlier use of textile coverings. There are several layers of painting 
on the floors and the once open court in front of the porch shows signs of having 
been roofed over and made into another room of about the same size as the 
rnegaron, in quite early times. The entire building lay in ruins, with no up- 
standing walls, at the time the Greek temple and the houses surrounding it 
were built. 

Transportation of Marble for the Theatre of Delos.— In R. Et. Gr. XXXII, 
1919, pp. 240-250, G. Glotz restores a fragmentary inscription relating to the 
transportation of materials for the theatre at Delos (see B.C.H. XVIII, 1894, 
p. 162 ff.; Inscriptiones Deli, II, No. 203). It records payment for the carry- 
ing of 153 marble blocks of cubical shape, the dimension of which is one foot. 
These were probably intended for the stairways between the kerkides, above 
the diazoma. 

SCULPTURE 

The Ludovisi Relief. — Certain early fifth century terra-cotta statuettes of 
Hera from the temple of Hera at Tiryns characterize her as a matron or the 
goddess of matronhood by a square of thick cloth held in front of the bare 
breasts. The cult of this Hera reKda at Tirjms and elsewhere and a cult of 
Hera irapOkms in Arcadia, are attested by Pindar and Pausanias, and with these 
traditions belongs that of the spring of Canathos at Nauplia, in which Hera 
bathed every year to regain her virginity. These bits of evidence have com- 
bined to convince S. Casson that Hera rising from her bath in the spring of 
Canathos is the subject represented on the Ludovisi "throne." The nude 
maiden plajring the flutes and the draped matron scattering incense would 
then be symbolic of two aspects of her divinity. This interpretation does not 
profess to support any theory of the counterpart in Boston, the close relation 
of which to the Ludovisi relief is so far rather assumed than proved. iJ.H.S. 
XL, 1920, pp. 137-142; pi.; fig.) 

The Female Head from the South Slope of the Acropolis. — The identi- 
fication of the beautiful but badly injured fourth century marble head of 
heroic size, in the National Museum at Athens, known only as "from the 
south slope of the Acropolis, " is discussed by F. Studniczka in Jb. Arch. I. 
XXXIV, 1919, pp. 107-144 (35 figs.) . The hair band brought low on the fore- 
head and the traces of a garland of metal indicate a Bacchic connection, and 
the marks of the hands, laid one against the side of the head, the other on the 
top, suggest an Ariadne, but awake and seated, not reclining like the familiar 
statue of the Vatican. This position of Ariadne surprised by the approach of 
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Dionysus is seen in a group on a cameo in England and on vases, doubtless 
copied from the theatre, and corresponds with literary descriptions of the scene. 
The marble group niay have stood under one of the small temple-Uke buildings 
which were erected along the Street of Tripods in the fourth century to sup- 
port the bronze prize tripods. 

The Statue of Aphrodite from Cyrene. — ^Two views of the very beautiful 
statue of Aphrodite found by the Italians at Cyrene in 1913 (see A.J. A. XIX, 
1915, p. 107), are published with comments by E. A. Gardner. The figure, 
lacking head and arms but otherwise uninjured, is of the Anadyomene tjrpe, 
representing the act of wringing out the dripping hair. It is a Hellenistic mas- 
terpiece, undoubtedly of the Alexandrian school. (J.H.S. XL, 1920, pp. 203- 
206; 2 pis.; fig.) 

Aphrodite Anadyomene. — In R. Arch., fifth series, VIII, 1918, pp. 131-149 
(fig.) W. Deonna discusses a marble group in the Dattari collection (Reinach, 
BepeH. IV, p. 230, 4; Seymour de Ricci, B. Arch. 1907, ii, pp. 103 ff.), which 
represents Aphrodite Anadyomene with a smaller representation of herself at 
her right and, at her left, a small group of two children embracing each other. 
Other monuments — ^for the most part Gallo-Roman — offer parallels and fur- 
nish an explanation of this group of figures. The gesture of Aphrodite — wring- 
ing or binding her hair — symbolizes fertiUty. Here the goddess of fertiUty is 
protecting the nuptial pair. The group might be intended as a wedding present, 
though possibly, since Aphrodite is also a chthonic deity, it may have been 
meant to be deposited in a tomb. The connection between Gaul and the East 
is well known. 

The Colonna Artemis. — In Ber. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, p. 87 (fig.) B. SchbOdeb, 
in substantiation of his theory that the Colonna Artemis (No. 59 in the Berlin 
collection) is a copy of a fifth centiuy work (see Jb. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, pp. 
34 ff.), illustrates a replica of the head, which is now set on another statue of 
Artemis in the Berlin collection (No. 63) . The simplicity of its form, its sharp- 
ness of modelling, and its calm expression are characteristic of fifth century art. 

Three Reliefs from Phalerum. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XI, 1920, pp. 1-81 
(3 pis.), TniioPHiLE HoMOLLE discusses three reliefs from Phalerum (Reinach, 
Rip. Rel. Ill, p. 346, 2, 3; p. 319, S;A.J.A. IX, 1894, pp. 202-205, pi. xii; 1910, 
p. 501 f.; and frequently published elsewhere) and the interpretations proposed 
by other scholars. He concludes that the reliefs on the two sides of the stele 
dedicated by Cephisodotus are of different dates and were ordered for different 
reasons. There is no close connection in meaning between them. But the 
second of these reliefs, representing Artemis, Poseidon, Cephisus, and the 
nymphs, is closely connected in meaning with the relief dedicated by Xenocra- 
tela, and both refer to the adoption by Cephisodotus of Xenocrateia's son 
Xeniades. 

The Statue of "Polyhymnia."— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 183- 
287 (14 figs.) W. Klein discusses the "Polyhymnia" of Berlin. The head is 
wrongly restored, as the Dresden head shows. The figure should face the 
right, as in the relief of Archelaus of Priene, not towards the spectator. The 
statue once formed part of a group consisting of Apollo and the nine Muses, 
copies of some of which still exist. The group dates from the third century b.c. 

A Statuette of a Boxer.— In R. £t. Or. XXXII, 1919, pp. 149-157 (fig.) A. 
BE RiDDER discusses again a bronze statuette of an athlete which he described 
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in Bronzes antiques du Louvre, pp. 34-35 (pi. 19) . The left forearm of the figure 
has been recovered since the date of the earlier publication, and marks on the 
hand indicate that it held a cestus. The athlete represented was, therefore, a 
boxer. The patina suggests that the provenance of the statuette was Magna 
Graecia. It is an eclectic work of the last years of the fourth century b.c. 



VASES AND PAINTING 

Agatharchus. — Some speculations on the art of Agatharchus, the young Samian 
artist who, in 467, painted the scenery for Aeschylus's Seven Against Thebes to 
look like real battlements and towers of a city wall, are published by J. Six in 
J.ff jS. XL, 1920, pp. 180-189 (2 figs.). This striking work seems to have been 
the beginning of the art of realistic perspective among the Greeks. To the 
same artist may be ascribed the discovery that color effects are greatly height- 
ened by the juxtaposition of contrasting colors. The basis for this study is 
largely in literary sources, but some monuments such as the town wall in the 
frieze of the Hereon at Gjolbaschi-Trysa in Lycia, are cited. 

Ancient Vases in the Museum at Orleans. — In jB. Arch., fifth series, VIII, 
1918, pp. 1-51 (21 figs.) Madeleine Massottl describes and discusses the more 
interesting and important among the ancient vases in the museum at Orleans. 
These include: — Cypriote vases (second millennium B.C.), Cypriote vases 
(tenth to seventh century B.C.), an Island vase of Geometric style (ninth to 
eighth century), Mycenaean vases (twelfth to tenth century), vases from 
Camirus (seventh and sixth centuries), Corinthian vases, a Chalcidian vase, 
an Ionian vase (sixth century), Attic vases (sixth, fifth and fourth centuries), 
Italic vases, and Plastic vases, including vases decorated with reUefs. One 
black-figured Attic amphora has on one side Ajax and Achilles drawing lots in 
the presence of Athena, on the other four hopUtes. A red-figured lecythus has 
a scene of battle, a red-figured cylix has in the interior a youth on horseback, 
another is adorned both within and without with scenes from the palaestra. 

Late Attic Vases.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 141-177 (20 figs.) 
C. Watzingee examines certain vases of Meidias and points out the connection 
of vases of Aristophanes with them. The latter depict Giants and Centaurs 
and show close affiliations with the Phigaleia frieze. The earliest of these 
vases go back to about 420 b.c; the later ones are earlier than 407 B.C. There 
is also a group of Apulian vases which have connection with them. Further- 
more certain Pompeian wall-paintings of the Fourth Class (Death of Pentheus, 
and Heracles strangling the Serpents) are also to be associated with these vases. 
All of these monuments show the influence of a great painter of the latter part 
of the fifth century b.c. and the writer concludes that he can have been no other 
than Zeuxis. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Inscriptions from Athens, Megara, and Tenos.— In R. Arch., fifth series, 
VI, 1917, pp. 1-67 (46 figs.), Paul Gbaindor publishes 16 inscriptions from 
Athens, 30 from Megara, and one from Tenos. The most interesting text is 
the one from Tenos, which gives the conditions of admission into a society at 
Tenos. 

The "Sacred Law" of Delos.— In R. St. Gr. XXXII, 1919, pp. 167-178, F. 
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DtJREBACH publishes the text of the Upd avyypa^ij of Delos, a part of which ap- 
peared in B.C.H. XIV, 1890, pp. 431-433 and 452. The text is accompanied 
by critical notes. 

A Decree in Honor of Julia Domna. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 
249-270 (5 figs.), A. von Pbbmebstein discusses and restores the fragmentary- 
Attic decree directing that certain cult honors be paid to Julia Domna. 

COINS 

The Bull-Type on Coins of Magna Graecia. — Coins of a number of cities of 
Magna Graecia display the type of a bull, either in natural form, or androcepha- 
lic, or as a man with a buU's horns and ears. Giulio Giannblli, in B. Ital. 
Num. XXXIII, 1920, pp. 105-142 (figs.), traces the type from its origin (the 
river Acheloiis), points out the reasons for its adoption by the Italian cities 
that used it, and connects it with the reUgious cults of each locality. 

The Octobols of Histiaea. — In a paper entitled The Octobols of Histiaea 
(Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 2; New York, 1921, American 
Numismatic Society; 25 pp.; 2 pis.; fig.; 12mo) E. T. Newell proves that the 
Histiaean octobols which show the local nymph seated on the stern of a ship, 
with a styUs in her left hand, are to be dated in the years 340-338 B.C., and not 
in the third. century B.C.; and that the type is significant of the enthusiasm of 
the city for Athens in its brief period of hberation from Macedonian rule. 

The Kyparissia Hoard. — E. T. Newell, introducing a series of papers on 
Alexander Hoards, has pubUshed a detailed description of thirty-five coins 
found a few years ago at Kyparissia, and now in the National Collection at 
Athens. The Alexander coins show that this hoard was not buried before 327 
B.C., and probably not much later than this date. It probably belonged to "a 
Macedonian soldier who was stationed in the Peloponnesus after the unsuccess- 
ful attempt, in 330 B.C., of the Spartan king Agis to overthrow the Macedonian 
supremacy." (Alexander Hoards: Introduction; the Kyparissia Hoard; Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, No. 3; New York, 1921, American Numismatic 
Society; 21 pp.; 2 pis.; 12mo.) 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Mycenaean Costume.— Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, Beiblatt, cols. 151-162 
Mabqaeete Lang discusses the costume of the Mycenaean woman. 

The Phaestus Disk.— In Pal. Ex. Fund, LIII, 1921, pp. 29-49, E. W. 
Read attempts a new interpretation of the Phaestus Disk. He assigns arbi- 
trary alphabetic values to the forty-five characters that occur in this inscription 
and by elaborate tables seeks to^how that the combinations are such as could 
not occur in any real language, but only such as could be found in musical 
notation. He thinks, accordingly, that the signs do not represent syllables, 
or alphabetic sounds, but musical tones. 

Lions in Greek Art. — In a dissertation entitled Lions in Greek Art (Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1920, Bryn Mawr College; 54 pp.; 8vo) Eleanor P. 
Rambo shows "that the historical types of the lion in early Greek art are not 
indigenous to Greece, but come to Greece from the East." The successive 
chapters deal with Uons in Greek literatiire and language, in the painting, the 
sculpture, the coins, and the other minor arts of the Greeks. 
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The Death of Ariadne.— In R. Arch., fifth series, VIII, 1918, pp. 170-180, 
S. Reinach discusses the various accounts of the death of Ariadne and of her 
cult, with especial attention to the cult at Amathus. This leads to a discussion 
of the youths who took a female part, then of the covade or couvada in general, 
of the passage in Deuteronomy, xxii, 5, which forbids a woman to wear a man's 
clothing or a man to wear a woman's, and finally of the trial of Joan of Arc. 

Pegasus, the Hippogriff, and the Poets. — ^In R. Arch., fifth series, XI, 1920, 
pp. 207-235, Salomon Reinach finds that the conception of Pegasus as the 
steed of poets is not ancient, but that this, as well as the hippogriff, is probably 
derived from a half Une of Virgil, /Mnjenter iam grypes equis (Ed. VIII, 27), and 
a line of Catullus (LV, 24), Non siPegaseoferarvolatu. Ariosto, notBoiardo, 
invented the hippogriff. 

Prometheus.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XIII, 1921, pp. 132-135 (2 figs.), 
Louis Tibet explains the myth of Prometheus as follows: — Prometheus is the 
block of wood in which fire is to be started by revolving a stick. The stick is 
revolved by a bow and its string. The block is held stationary, the stick is 
vertical, and the bow, extended horizontally, resembles an eagle with spreading 
wings (cf. AtTos and deTWMa = pediment). 

Sirens. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XII, 1920, pp. 110 f ., Gabriel Ancey finds 
the key to the character and myth of the sirens in the word <rupiiv, (Tapk-w\kytia, 
a cord or a twisted lock of hair, hence (as in Serbia) a maiden. Then the (rupiiv 
is transferred by metaphor to the foam of the waves. The Nereids are daugh- 
ters of an all-knowing Proteus. The Sirens differ little from them. They are 
two, one knowing the future, one the past. The long hair leads to comparison 
with the story of Samson and DeUlah. 

Some Teachings of the Eleusniian Mysteries.— In R. Arch., fifth series, X, 
1919, pp. 173-204, Salomon Reinach finds that Pausanias (II, 17, 4) refers to 
the Eleusinian Mysteries and especially to some myth connected with the 
pomegranate, which has not been handed down to us; that some other unknown 
myth was related touching the prohibition of beans; that the accusation of 
profaning the mysteries brought against Aeschylus had some connexion with 
an Egyptian doctrine that Artemis was the daughter of Persephone; that at 
Eleusis Dionysus, Demeter, and Persephone formed a triad; further that works 
of art were among the means employed in teaching the initiates; and that the 
teaching included, not only myths, but also moral doctrines. 



ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 

Notes on the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 
1913, Beiblatt, cols. 169-178 (4 figs.) G. von Stratimieovic discusses Nie- 
mann's reconstruction of the prostasis of the mausoleum and the pronaos of 
the little temple in the palace of Diocletian at Spalato. 

Drawings of Roman Buildings. — In R. Arch., fifth series, VI, 1917, pp. 213- 
230 (7 figs.), Henry Lemonnier publishes, with comments, some original 
drawings made by Antoine Desgodetz for his book, Les Edifices antique de 
Rome (1676-1677). One drawLog gives a section and a plan of the temples of 
Isis and Serapis (now lost), another some of the stucco ornaments of the 
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Colosseum, and others show interesting variations from the engravings in the 
book. 

The Odeum at Catania.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XI, 1920, pp. 271-289 
(4 figs.), Salvatoeb Mieone describes the odeum at Catania. This was a semi- 
circular structure, with seats divided into eunei, but without diazomata. It 
had a roof. This building was probably first erected about 412 B.C., at the 
time of the Athenian occupation. Later it was neglected, but was repaired 
under Roman rule. 

Roman Columns in Milan.— In BoU. Arte, XIV, 1920, pp. 84-96 and 171- 
184 (4 pis.; 10 figs.), C. Albizzah offers a detailed study of the columns that 
stand near S. Lorenzo Maggiore in Milan. It is shown that the present ar- 
rangement is not the original one of Roman times; but that the columns were 
set up in the Middle Ages, after the construction of the church, and that frag- 
ments from a peripteral temple of the second or third century, a.d. were used. 

The Subterranean Basilica at the Porta Maggiore. — ^In R. Arch., fifth series, 
VIII, 1918, pp. 52-73 (7 figs.) Franz Cumont describes the subterranean 
basilica found in 1917 near the Porta Maggiore at Rome, and discusses 
especially its decoration. He concludes that the basilica was constructed not 
later than the first century after Christ for the celebration of the mysteries of 
the Pythagoraeans. Another article on this subject by the same author is 
found in Rass. d' Arte, VIII, 1921, pp. 37-44 (11 figs.) 

SCULPTURE 

Two Italic Reliefs in the Ny-Carlsberg Museum. — In R. Arch., fifth series, 
XII, 1920, pp. 169-184 (6 figs.), F. Poulsbn discusses two rehefs in the Ny- 
Carlsberg Museum: (1) The Aegisthus relief (Glyptpthegue Ny-Carlsberg, pi. 
Ill, Reinach, R^p. d. Rel. II, 183, 1), which Furtwangler (Antike Gemmen III, 
p. 266, fig. 140) rightly declared to be Italic, not Greek, and not archaic. It 
should probably be assigned to the third century B.C. The scene is incomplete. 
Either the murder of Clytemnestra or preparations for it should be added at 
the right of the existing relief. (2) The reUef (Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, 
III, p. 268; Glyptothiqiie Ny-Carlsberg, pi. IV B) representing the upper parts 
of three women and the head of an animal hitherto called a horse, but now 
called a mule. This relief is ItaUc, more specifically Roman, and may — since 
the existing relief is only a fragment — ^have represented a scene of a mule race, 
perhaps the Consiudia, at which horses and mules ran without drivers or riders. 

Roman Reliefs in Herberstein, Styria. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVII, 1914, 
Beiblatt, cols. 185-202 (10 figs.) W. von Semetkowski describes fifteen 
Homan reliefs in the church of St. John in Herberstein, Styria. The most 
■important represent a lion attacking a deer, and three Centaurs fighting a lion 
and a lioness. The latter, which is 0.35 m. high and 1.94 m. long, is full of 
spirit. Perseus and Andromeda are crudely represented on another relief. 

A Hunting Monument of the Emperor Hadrian. — The eight round reliefs 
which are in the comers over the small arches of the Arch of Constantine in 
iRome have been recognized and discussed as of the time of Hadrian, and their 
content and original disposition are studied in detail by H. Btillb in Jb. Arch. I. 
XXXIV, 119, pp. 144-172 (10 figs.). They form a series commemorating the 
lEmperor's feats in the hvmting of big game during his journeys to all parts of 
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the Empire in the years 119-134 a.d., with the departure from and return to 
Rome, and include dedications of the spoils to various divinities. The subor- 
dinate personages in the groups can be approximately identified, in some cases 
as portraits. The reliefs would be most appropriately placed on the inner side 
of an altar-enclosure similar to that of the Great Altar at Pergamon or the Ara 
Pacis of Augustus. In style they are descended from the Pergamene frieze of 
Telephus, but the round form is derived from the custom of hanging dedicated 
shields on the walls or friezes of temples. 

A Bust of Constantine II. — In R. Arch., fifth series, X, 1919, pp. 51-58 (pi.; 
9 figs.), Jules Maurice argues that the bust at Aries (Bebnoulli, Romische 
Ikonographie, I, p. 121) called a bust of Marcellus really represents Constantine 
II, who was born at Axles, August 7, 314 (not 317) a.d. General historical 
considerations and also comparison with coins support the view that the bust 
represents Constantine II. 

Imitations of the Bacchic Reliefs in the Casino Borghese. — ^In Jh. Oest. Arch. 
I. XVI, 1913, pp. 208-211 (2 figs.) C. Hublsen calls attention to various repro- 
ductions by artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of different figures 
of the Bacchic reliefs in the Casino Borghese (see A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, p. 233). 



INSCRIPTIONS 

An Inscription from Murgantia. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XII, 1920, pp. 
40-46, Jean Colin discusses the inscription C.I.L. IX, 147*, which Mommsen, 
followed by others {e.g. Sandys, iMtin E-pigraphy, p. 204), regarded as a forgery. 
All the irregularities which have led to the rejection of this inscription are 
paralleled in other inscriptions of undoubted genuineness. This inscription 
also must, therefore, be accepted as genuine. 

The Inscription on the Column of Trajan. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XII, 
1920, pp. 245-248, Ch. Bruston finds that the current reading of the inscrip- 
tion on the base of the column of Trajan. . . . ad declarandum quanlae 
aUUudinis mons et locus tant [is oper]ibus sit egestits, is incorrect. The restored 
words should be iantis opibits, and the meaning is "to declare that as great as is 
the height of a mountain, by the expenditure of so great riches the place also 
■was cleared," i.e., the Emperor was so generous as [to build the forum, etc.] 
and also to spend a mountain of money to clear the place for it. 



COINS 

Asses of C. Clovius and Q. Oppius. — Pompeo Bonazzi, arguing in detail on 
grounds of fabric, palaeography, chronology, and analogy with other coins, 
would assign the as of C. Clovius (Babelon I, p. 366), known by about 120 
examples, to a mint of Gallia Cisalpina, when Clovius was governor of that 
province; and of the two asses of Q. Oppius (Babelon II, p. 276; Bahrfeldt 
NaxMrage III, p. 161), the former, known by fifty examples, to a Sicilian mint 
(Syracuse?), the latter, known by five examples, to one in Spain (Corduba). 
{R. Ital. Num. XXXIII, 1920, pp. 143-158 (pi.).) 

Early Roman Denarii. — A find of 33 denarii and five quinarii at Orzivecchi 
(Brescia), described in detail by P [ompeo] B [onazzi] in R. Ital. Num. XXXIV, 
1921 , pp. 67-68, owes its interest to the locality of its discovery, joined to the fact 
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that all the coins are of the types usually assigned to a period no later than sub- 
stantially the third century B.C. The concealment of the hoard is naturally 
dated as the time when Rome reestablished her power in Cisalpine Gaul after 
the Second Punic War (say 200-190 B.C.). 

"Restored" Coins of Titus, Bomitian, and Nerva. — Under the title '"Re- 
stored" Coins of Titus, Domitian, and Nerva,' H. Mattingly points out that 
the Flavians wished by this series of "restored" coins to link their dynasty up 
with the Caesarian founders of the empire. The restorations were confined to 
the coinage in copper in order to unite senate with emperor in the act of dec- 
laration of continuity. The selection of personages was made in accordance 
with official judgment of their meritorious character. A list of aU known ex- 
amples of coins restored in the three reigns is appended, correcting many errors 
and omissions in Cohen and Gnecchi (Num. Chron. 1920, pp. 177-207). 

Two Medallions of Lucilla. — Giovanni Pansa would interpret the reverse 
tjrpe on the medaUion of LuciUa (Gnecchi II, p. 51, No. 10) as the presentation 
of the three sons of the empress to a protectress divinity of infancy (Juno? 
Venus?). The reverse type on the other medallion (Gnecchi II, p. 51, and pi. 
76, No. 8) he would read as a rite of magic lustration for infancy, derived from 
the Eleusinian mysteries (R. Ifal. Num. XXXIII, 1920, pp. 159-168; figs.). 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Archaeology and Philology. — The relations between archaeology in Italy 
and classical philology are discussed by G. Laing in CI. Jouvn. XVI, 1921, pp. 
451-463. 

Maritime Archaeology of Pompeii. — In NeapoUs, I, 1914, pp. 353-371 (pi.;. 
6 figs.) LuiGi Jacono publishes some notes on the maritime archaeology of 
Pompeii: (1) a new suggestion regarding the coast line of the port of Pompeii; 
(2) studies of ancient piscinae, showing that in the period covered by the last 
years of the Republic and the first two centuries of the Empire the coast did 
not sink more than 0.50 m.; (3) the identification of fishes represented in a 
mosaic of Casa 38 at Pompeii (Not. Scav. 1910, p. 556). 

The Prohibition of Mining in Italy. — In R. Arch., fifth series, X, 1919, pp. 
31-50, Maurice Besniee discusses the prohibition of mining in Italy under 
the RepubUc (Pliny, N. H. Ill, 138, XXXIII, 78, XXVII, 77). The lex cm- 
soria limiting the working of the gold mine of Victimulae and the senatus con- 
sullum prohibiting mining in Italy are both assigned to the time of the Gracchi. 
The purpose was to prevent a servile insurrection and also to prevent the 
speculations of the publicans in Italy and to turn their attention to the mines 
of Spain. The opposing views of other scholars are refuted. 

The Sale of the Effects of Conunodus.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XII, 1920, 
pp. 249-268 (fig.) Salomon Reinach discusses the sale of the personal property 
of the murdered Emperor Commodus (Dion Cassius LXXIII, 5; AeUus Lam- 
pridius, Alex. Severus, chap. XLI; and especially Julius CapitoUnus, Pertinax, 
chap. VIII). Besides clothing, armor, personal ornaments, furniture, and 
slaves, there were carriages perplexis diversisgue rotarum orbibus and exquisitis- 
sedilibus, i.e., with seats which turned on an axis, so that the occupant could 
face a breeze, avoid the sun, and the Uke. Other carriages were iter metientia 
and horas monstrantia, i.e., were equipped with hodometers and clocks, like 
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modem automobiles. Heron of Alexandria (who lived, probably, about the 
time of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus) invented a hodometer which worked 
with cog-wheels and is here described and illustrated. The clocks in the car- 
riages were water-clocks. Many ancient inventions were lost because they 
were not protected by law and were, therefore, of no commercial value, and 
also because the presence of slaves made them unnecessary. 

Trade in Lead in Roman Times. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XII, 1920, pp. 
211-244 (5 figs.), Maurice Besnier begins a study of the lead trade in Roman 
times. Ingots of lead were inscribed with the names of emperors and numeri- 
cal signs. Two of Sardinian origin are known and about sixty each from Spain 
and Great Britain. The mines of southwestern Sardinia were worked under 
Hadrian and later. They belonged to the Emperor. They were probably 
known to the Carthaginians and the Greeks. Lead and silver were produced 
very early in Spain. In Roman times the most important mines were in 
southwestern Spain, though others were in Lusitania. Carthagena was the 
chief place of export. The Spanish stamped ingots belong to the end of the 
Republic and the beginning of the Empire. Ibid. XIII, 1921, pp. 36-76 (6 
figs.), the British production and the exports to Gaul and Germany are dis- 
cussed. Lead was fovmd in Somerset (Mendip HiUs), and ingots from this 
source date from the reign of Claudius to that of Marcus Aurelius and Verus 
(49-ca. 169 A.D.). These mines were imperial property. Other mines were in 
Shropshire, near Shelve (Stiper Stones), in Flintshire, near Holywell, and in 
Derbyshire. These all belonged to the Emperor. They were worked during 
the first, second, and third centuries. In Gaul lead was produced in the eastern 
PjTenees, the Cevennes, and the Alps, but nearly all the ingots found in Gaul 
and in Germany were imported from Great Britain or from Spain. 



SPAIN 

Representation of Iberian Weapons. — In R. Arch., fifth series, VI, 1917, 
pp. 68-74 (2 figs.), H. Bbeuil discusses the weapons represented in the reliefs 
of the arches of triumph at Carpentras, Orange, and Avignon, and one similar 
monument at Narbonne, B^ziers, and Tauroentum. Swords of Iberian type 
and falcatas seem to indicate that the victories comihemorated belong to a time 
earlier than the victories of Marius over the Cimbri and Teutones in 102 and 
101 B.C., though the inscriptions on the monuments are much later. 

The Painted Pottery of Emporion. — In R. Arch., Siih series, VI, 1917, pp. 
75-94 (9 figs.), P. Paris discusses the Iberian pottery of Emporion (Ampurias). 
Geometric patterns, vegetable ornamentation, and imitation of the drawings 
on Greek black-figured vases are distinguished. There was no "school" of 
Emporion; in fact, the painted pottery seems to have been, for the most part, 
imported. 

The Bas-reliefs of Marquinez. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XIII, 1921, pp. 
25-32 (fig.), H. Bbeuil discusses the carvings at Marquinez (Alava) in a grotto 
called Santa Leocadea. He finds that this grotto and others of the same sort, 
which are very numerous in the region, are, like similar grottoes in southern 
France, to be ascribed to the times after the fall of the Roman Empire, not to 
the Aeneolithic period. 
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Saguntum. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XII, 1920, pp. 50-81 (4 figs.), Pierre 
Paris gives a description of Saguntum (Murviedro) and a sketch of its history 
in ancient and more recent times. There seem to be no remains earlier than 
Roman times, except some traces of a "cyclopean" wall. There are remains 
of the Roman fortifications and considerable remains of the theatre. Very few 
inscriptions have been found, and the stamped pottery unearthed here is very 
likely not of local manufactmre. The Saguntine pottery mentioned by 
Juvenal and Martial seems to have been coarse ware. 



FRANCE 

Tiles and Bricks of Roman Gaul. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XII, 1920, pp. 
189-210, Adbien Blanchet caUs attention to the importance of a knowledge 
of the sizes and qualities of tiles and bricks employed at different times and 
places. He gives a list of the dimensions of Gallo-Roman bricks and tiles 
found and measured in many different places in France. Apparently such 
materials were not made with special reference to the particular building in 
which they were to be used. In general, Gallo-Roman bricks are of fimer clay 
than mediaeval bricks, which are likely to contain coarse sand. 



SWITZERLAND 

The Treasure of Fins d'Aanecy. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XI, 1920, pp. 
112-206 (10 figs.), W. Deonna publishes and discusses a treasure found in 1912 
at the Fins d'Annecy (ancient Boutae), near Geneva, and now in the museum 
at Geneva. The treasure consists of four coins, three silver pins, two silver 
rings, two silver statuettes, and a silver patera. The patera was turned upside 
down and the other objects were covered by it. The coins are: a bronze of 
Tiberius, a sUver coin of Marcus Aurelius, a silver plated coin of Maximinus 
and a silver plated coin of Gordianus. The treasure was hidden probably in 
the third century. Of the rings, one has the inscription VITIA (probably 
meant as a reversible inscription tfita), the other a male head between the letters 
A and S (really the triangle and the double curve, both of which are ancient 
symbols). The heads of the pins are: a beardless herm, a pine cone, and an 
acorn. One of the statuettes is a Venus Anadyomene, the other a satyriscus. 
The bottom of the patera is decorated with a rosette surrounded by a circle 
with rays, the whole being a solar symbol. In the interior the centre is occu- 
pied by a profile head of Augustus (laureate) and the words Octavius Caesar. 
About this centre are the following: — ^Apollo and the Python, Apollo and the 
Cyclopes, Apollo and Neptime building the walls of Troy, Mercury seated, 
Apollo between an altar and a temple, and the inscription ACTIVS. About all 
this is a serpent. These reliefs are compared with those of Phoenician or 
Cypriote paterae, connexion with the Pergamene school of sctilptiffe is noticed, 
coins of Augustus are compared, the correspondence of the patera with Proper- 
tius, IV, 6, Horace, Od. IV, 5, and passages from Virgil and Ovid is shown in 
some detail. The patera speaks plainly of the deification and worship of Au- 
gustus; it celebrates his victories, especially that of Actium, and alludes to the 
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identification of Augustus with Apollo and with Mercury. It was made, 
probably by a Gallo-Roman artisan, not much before or after the beginning of 
the Christian era. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

Stonehenge. — In The Nineteenth Century, April, 1920, p. 678, Hadrian All- 
croft maintains that the monument at Stonehenge can hardly be earlier than 
300 B.C. It is probably identical with the "temple of Apollo" mentioned by 
Hecataeus of Abdera as existing on an island of the Hyperboreans, who may be 
identified with the Cimbri, Cimmerii, CsTnru, etc. Tacitus (Germ. 37) attrib- 
utes to the Cimbri castra ac spatia, as monuments of their power. (S. R., 
B. Arch. XII, 1920, p. 109.) 

The Petroglyphs of Ireland.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XIII, 1921, pp. 75- 
78, H. Breuil makes seven divisions of the rock sctdpttires of Ireland. The 
art of these sculptures is connected with GaUcia, Brittany, and Scotland. The 
author intends to publish, in collaboration with Professor MacaUster of Dublin, 
a detailed account of their joint researches. 



NORTHERN AFRICA 

The Ram of Baal-Ammon.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XIII, 1921, pp. 79- 
107 (10 figs.), EusfcBE Vassel discusses the use of animal figures, especially the 
ram, in Pimic art, and reaches the following conclusions: — (1) The animals on 
the Pimie stelae of Carthage are indubitably divine attributes raised to the 
rank of symbols. (2) The ram is at Carthage the attribute and sjrmbol of 
Baal-Ammon, as he is attribute and sjTnbol of Zeus Ammon in the Cyrenaica 
and of Amon at Thebes. (3) The three divine types are often confused and 
they flow from a common source of totemic nature. (4) That source must be 
sought in Libya or in Egj^pt. (5) The probabiUties seem to be in favor of 
Libya. 

The Harbors of Carthage.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XI, 1920, pp. 373-374, 
Cecil Tore replies briefly to some criticisms of his views which were expressed 
by Dr. L. Carton, ibid. IX, 1919 (Mai-juin), Dr. Carton replies ibid. XIII, 
1921, pp. 143-146, adding that he has discovered the fountain of a thousand 
amphorae (cf . C.R. Acad. Inse. 1920, pp. 258-268), has followed a cyclopean wall 
at the baths of Antoninus, and has found a stele with a man praying before 
the walls of Carthage, a Corinthian capital (the only one known from the 
baths) etc. Ibid. pp. 146-148, Dr. Carton, replies to some remarks made by 
Camille Jullian (B. St. Anc. XXII, 1920, p. 236). 

Magical Inscriptions Explained through Hebrew. — In R. Arch., fifth series, 
X, 1919, pp. 28-30, Ch. Bruston explains the Latin and Greek letters on a 
tablet foimd at Sousse, Tunisia {Bulletin Archeologigue, 1910, p. 142) as 
transliterations of Hebrew words. The tablet as a whole is intended to insure 
the defeat of a chariot-driver. Ibid. XII, 1920, pp. 47-49, the same author 
interprets a taUsmanic stone found at Carthage and pubUshed in the Bulletin 
Archeologigtie, 1910, p. 142. It represents the god IA(0, with the head of a 
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■cock, holding in one hand a whip, in the other a shield. His legs are replaced 
by serpents. On the other side of the stone is the inscription 

eODBA 
PEAIACO 
lODCEBH 

After which is "a sign like a Z with open angles and barred," then "three other 
similar signs crossed by a horizontal hne," then "a square crossed by two 
diagonals." The Greek letters may be rendered from Hebrew, "Happiness to 
the friend (s?) of laho who dwell, " and the other signs may signify imity, the 
nmnber three, and the number four. Then the whole means "Happiness to 
the friend (s?) of laho who dwell near the One, the Three, and the Four," i.e. 
<3od and the seven archangels. 

Carthaginian Amulets. — In R. Arch., fifth series, X, 1919, p. 224 f., Ch. 
Brtjston proposes readings for the two amulets reproduced ibid. IX, 1919, p. 
365 (after Bull. Arch. 1916, p. 136) : — (1) Bieit te Leo de tribu luda, avis (the 
owl, represented on the amulet), and, reverse, Invisa, invidiosa, invicta, devasta- 
tor avis, quis ne nan tu[uin] flagellum fecerit totum franlgi"!] (2) Yincit Leo de 
tribus luda, Radis B[amd], inscribed about an owl, and, reverse, Invidia in- 
vidiosa nihil tibi, at, anima pura et munda, Micael, Rafael, Uriel, G{a)briel 
Yictoria. 



EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Trefoil Plan in Byzantine Architecture.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XI, 1920, 
pp. 82-111 (22 figs.), L. H. Vincent discusses the origin of the trefoil plan (and, 
incidentally, of the cruciform plan) in Byzantine architecture. Without at- 
tempting a definite proof, he shows that the influence of Constantinople and 
its court is the most probable reason for the popularity of this plan in the fifth 
century a.d. and even earlier. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. — In The Antiquaries Journal, I, 1921, 
pp. 3-18 (pL; 3 figs.) A. W. Clapham gives a sketch of the history of the suc- 
cessive buildings on the site of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, and describes 
in detail the existing remains of the Latin monastic buildings of the twelfth 
century. The description is accompanied by plans of the several churches, 
and by a large colored plan indicating the date of each part of the present 
■structure. 

An Early Christian Ivory ReUef.— In Burl. Mag. XXXVIII, 1921, pp. 178- 
195 (4 pis.), E. Maclagan publishes a fragment of an ivory relief with figures 
from a representation of the Miracle of Cana which clearly belongs to a series 
(most of the twelve pieces are in Milan) of plaques about whose origin there 
has been much dispute, some placing it as sixth century work done in Egypt, 
others considering it eleventh century work of southern Italy. The new relief, 
decently acquired by the South Kensington Museum, indicates, with its unmis- 
■takable classical spirit, that the former theory is the correct one; and it sup- 
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ports the traditional view that the series of reUefs were carved to decorate the 
lost chair of St. Mark in Grado. 

Archaeological Investigations in Constantinople. — In a brochure entitled 
Mission ArcMologique de Constantinople (Paris, 1921, Leroux; 74 pp.; 40 pis.; 
•6 figs.; 8vo) Jean Ebersolt reports the results of his studies in Constantinople 
in 1920. He describes: (1) the imperial sarcophagi at TchiniU-Kiosk, (2) 
the ruins of the great palace of the Byzantine emperors, brought to hght by 
the fire of 1912, (3) the mosque of Arab-Djami and its Byzantine sculptures, 
^4) a number of unpublished or little-known Byzantine inscriptions, (5) 
thirty-five manuscripts seen by him in the library of the SeragUo, a Ust of which 
supplements the catalogue given by Ouspensky in L'Octateugue du SeraiL 

The Church of the Apostles at Constantinople. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 
1913, pp. 212-230 (8 figs.) R. Eggeb discusses the Church of the Apostles 
■erected by Constantine in Constantinople, in which he was afterwards buried. 

Tapestries. — The golden age of tapestry weaving, when the art was followed 
in its legitimate realm, that of two-dimensional decoration, is well represented 
in the present textile exhibition at South Kensington, discussed by F. Bikeell 
in Bur. Mag. XXXVIII, 1921, pp. 166-172 (3 pis.). Two of the finest speci- 
mens are the famous Falconry, lent by the Musee des Arts Decoratifs, and the 
Bear-Hunting, lent by M. Demotte. 

The Legend of St. Christopher.— In Gaz. B.-A. Ill, 1921, pp. 23-40 (9 figs.), 
■G. SERViiiBES traces the development of the legend of St. Christopher in art, 
and the reasons for its popularity. The type soon became so firmly fixed that 
all artists of whatever nationality represented the same moment in the legend 
and conformed in the principal details of the composition to the same form and 
arrangement. 

Early Engravers.— In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLI, 1920, pp. 189-207 (2 pis.; 
5 figs.), M. Lehes writes on a number of primitive copper engravers, supple- 
menting his book which appeared in 1908 on the history of German, Flemish, 
and French copper engravers of the fifteenth century. 

ITALY 

Early ItaUan Sculpture.— In Burl. Mag. XXXVII, 1920, pp. 77-78 (2 figs.), 
M. H. LoNGHURST discusses the style of a fragment of a marble font lately 
presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum. The similarity of the figures 
to some in Parma and Modena is sufficient to assign its origin to that district 
and to date it about 1200. The work is apparently by a provincial sculptor 
influenced by Antelami and his followers. 

Early North Italian Sculpture.— In Mh. f. Kunstw. XIV, 1921, pp. 1-13 
(10 figs.), E. Gall takes the old relief of Apostles in the cathedral at Milan as 
the basis for a study of late twelfth century sculpture in Northern Italy and 
its relation to the work of Provence. The apostle relief is apparently the one 
referred to by documents as one belonging to the period of the archbishop 
Hubert von CrivelU; hence the date of its origin must lie between 1186 and 
1187. The style also agrees with other sculpture of this period, e.g., that of 
the ciborium in S. Ambrogio, Milan, and some examples in Modena. The 
■ateUer in Modena from which came the master of the Milan apostle reUef and 
his great contemporary, Antelami, was apparently the bearer of the Provengal 
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influence which became evident toward the end of the seventies of the twelfth 
century. The apostle relief must originally have decorated a lecturn in the 
old cathedral. 

Early Pisan Sculpture. — Three pieces of sculpture in the Blumenthal collec- 
tion, New York, which may be attributed to Niccolft and Giovanni Pisano, are 
published by S. Rubbnstein in Art in America, IX, 1921, pp. 109-119 (4 figs.). 
A beautiful seated Madonna shows the unmistakable characteristics of Niccol^ 
and represents him at his best. The less detailed, more intimate style of Gio- 
vanni is evidenced in a standing Madonna and the bust of a young woman; 
the latter is a fragment from the cathedral of Siena. 

A Madonna by Giovanni Pisano.— In Dedalo, I, 1920, pp. 361-363 (fig.), 
I. B. Sttpino publishes a Madonna represented in a collection of photographs 
made some years ago. The style is clearly that of the Pisan school and quite 
as certainly that of Giovanni di Nicola himself. The period of its execution 
must lie between that of the group of the Cappella Scrovegni at Padua and the" 
Pisan pulpit. The location of the scidpture, however, is unknown, and the 
writer is acquainted with the work only from the photograph. 

The Camposanto at Pisa.— In Dedalo, I, 1920, pp. 311-321 (20 figs.), P. 
Bacci distinguishes two sharply diiferentiated styles in the sculptural deco- 
ration of the fagade of the Pisan camposanto. The first of these represents 
the work of a realist; the heads are strongly modelled, the eyes are made more 
realistic through indication of the pupils and irises by incisions and the provi- 
sion for the insertion of glass, and all the featm-es are so sharply individualized 
as to leave no doubt that the heads were the portraits of kings, queens, arch- 
bishops, etc. The second style, which follows that of Giovanni di Nicola 
Pisano, is much more generalized, the bulbous eyes have no indication of 
pupils or irises, and the smooth features present types rather than portraits. 

Tino di Camaino.— In Ross. d'Arte, VIII, 1921, pp. 73-84 (pi.; 9 figs.), P. 
Bacci gives some biographical data, in which a new document figures, concern- 
ing Tino di Camaino. The tomb of Arrigo VII in the cathedral at Pisa is 
made a special object of study. It is shown that instead of Tino's having 
merely begun the work, as has been supposed, he executed the splendid reclin- 
ing figure of the emperor and the frieze of Apostles. 

Sienese Paintings in American Collections. — In Art in America, VIII, 1920, 
pp. 272-292 and IX, 1920, pp. 6-21 (10 pis.), F. M. Perkins publishes the 
second and third parts of his discussion of early Sienese paintings in America. 
To an anonymous follower of Simone Martini he assigns the beautiful Adora- 
tion of the Magi in Mr. Lehman's collection. Despite recent suggestions to 
the contrary, the little Crucifixion in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, is 
again attributed to Lippo Memmi, and a St. Stephen in the Blumenthal collec- 
tion is attributed to his school. Lippo di Vanni, in his characteristics not as a 
follower of the Lorenzetti, but as an imitator of Lippo Memmi, is well repre- 
sented in four panels of the Madonna and Saints in the Lehman and Blumen- 
thal collections. Some clarification of the characteristics of Luca Tomm6 is 
arrived at through a study of his Madonna in the Blumenthal collection, 
which has been ascribed to Bartolo di Fredi. For the study of Taddeo di 
Bartolo and his school there is good material in the collections of Mr. Piatt, Mr. 
Blumenthal, and Mr. Davis. And, finally, Sassetta and his followers are con- 
sidered in the present article as represented in their paintings in the Lehman, 
Johnson, and Fogg Museum collections. 
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FRANCE 

BuTgundian Sculpture of the Twelfth Century. — ^In spite of documentary 
evidence to the contrary, it has commonly been held that the beautiful capi- 
tals of the abbey of Clxmy belong to the twelfth century. But that they must 
have been done in the preceding century is shown by A, K. Pobtek {Gaz. B.-A. 
II, 1920, pp. 73-94; 22 figs.) in tracing theur influence upon Burgundian sculp- 
ture elsewhere from the very beginning of the twelfth century. And the in- 
fluence of these and other sculptures of Cluny was much more far reaching, 
extending even to Lombardy and Spain. 

The Cathedral of Poitiers. — ^A description of the sculptures on the west 
fajade of the cathedral of Poitiers and an analysis of the influences evident in 
them are given by E. Maillabd in Gaz. B.-A. II, 1920, pp. 289-308 (11 figs.). 
The great variety of styles in this comparatively small group of sculptures, 
the only one to be seen in Poitou today, can be accounted for only when we 
recognize that these are only a few of the innumerable sculptures that formerly 
adorned not only this cathedral but many parochial churches of the region; 
nearly all have been destroyed in the course of the centuries. 

The French Cathedrals and their Makers. — In R. Arch., fifth series, XI, 
1920, pp. 290-362, XIII, 1921, pp. 77-95 (4 pis.), F. de M^lt, by means of 
inscriptions and manuscript records, establishes the names of a great nxunber 
of architects, sculptors, and other artists who were employed in creating the 
great cathedrals and other mediaeval churches of France. The notion that 
the artists of the Middle Ages did not sign their works and were not recognized 
as individuals is abundantly disproved by imimpeachable evidence. In many 
instances families or "dynasties" of artists seem to account for resemblances 
between works which are sometimes widely separated. 

The Cathedral of Reims. — The recent pubUcation of a splendid album of 
the Cathedral of Reims, with introduction and notes by M. P. Vitry, leads to 
a number of observations by E. Male in Gaz. B.-A. Ill, 1921, pp. 73-88 (13 
figs.). The most important one concerns the architects of the cathedral; from 
a study of a sixteenth century drawing of the old labyrinth of the cathedral it is 
concluded that there was represented in the centre of the labyrinth a fifth, and 
the principal, architect, rather than the bishop. The name of this master 
architect is unknown, but his existence explains the fact that to the other four 
architects documents ascribe work only on the upper parts of the bmlding. In 
the latter part of the article an interpretation of the subject matter of some of 
the sculpture is given; and an estimate is made of the influence of the earlier 
sculpture of Chartres cathedral upon that of Reims, and of the latter upon the 
sculpture of Chartres. 

Adam.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XII, 1920, pp. 338 f., W. Deonna inter- 
A 
prets the letters D M on the keystone of the vault of the cathedral at Poitiers 

A 
(twelfth century) as the name of the first man, not, as interpreted by F. de 
Mely (ibid. XI, 1920, p. 350) of an architect. The arrangement of the letters 
symbohzes the four regions of the world. 

Bronzes by Nicholas of Verdun.— In Burl. Mag. XXXVIII, 1921, pp. 157- 
166 (3 pis.), H. P. Mitchell discusses two bronze figures of Moses and a 
Prophet in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. A study of their style shows that 
8 
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they are the work of Nicholas of Verdun in about 1180, and there are good 
reasons for believing that they originally formed part of that artist's decoration 
of the ambo in the abbey-church of Klostemeuburg near Vienna. 

Thann.— In Gaz. B.-A. II, 1920, pp. 43-59 (pi.; 11 figs.), C. Champion 
traces the history of the vUIage of Thann in Alsace and describes its most 
interesting monuments. The finest building is the church, with its richly 
sculptured great portal of the thirteenth century and its smaller, flower-like 
portal of the Virgin dating from the fifteenth century. Obemai, with its pic- 
turesque H6tel de Ville and other municipal and private buildings, is the sub- 
ject of a second article (Ibid. pp. 195-208; pi.; 10 figs.). 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

A Fifteenth Century Dutch Sculptor.— In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, 
pp. 20-32 (pi.; 9 figs.), T. Demmler gives a critical study of the work of Nico- 
laus Gerhaert von Leyden. The strongest determining influence in his devel- 
opment seems to have come from the northern Netherlands. Though we have 
httle remaining sculpture of that region to compare with him, the painting 
readily shows the connexion, e.g., the Van Eyck altarpiece. Nicolaus Ger- 
haert's art is particularly significant for Germany, because he worked in so 
many places, Oberrhein, Ulm, Numberg, etc., influencing other artists with his 
fresh observation of nature and his ability to give a nobler turn to the inherent 
realism of northern art. 

The Ghent Altarpiece.— In Gaz. B.-A. Ill, 1921, pp. 108-118 (2 pis.; 6 figs.), 
L. Maeterlinck studies the authorship of the retable of the "Mystic Lamb" 
through an investigation of preceding and contemporary painting in Ghent. 
It is found that this polyptych is entirely characteristic of the work being done 
in Ghent at the time of the Van Eycks and, hence, that there is no reason for 
assigning its origin to Holland. That the work is not to be exclusively attrib- 
uted to the two Van Eyck brothers is concluded from documentary evidence 
that they had many assistants in their studio, that Hubert employed not only 
painters, but goldsmiths, scxilptors, engravers, and even workers in glass. 

GERMANY 

Romanesque Sculptures of the Upper Rhine. — Foreign influence that 
largely determined the style of the art of the upper Rhine in the second half 
of the twelfth century is evident in monuments published by G. Weise in 
Mh.f. Kunstw. XIII, 1920, pp. 1-18 (8 figs.). To the master who made the 
itympanum of the portal of the church of St. Gall at Basle and who displays 
many North Italian and French characteristics belongs a tympanum of the 
ohurch of St. Morand; the former work is thought to date before 1185, the 
latter about 1200. An independent master did work for the abbey church 
at St. Ursanne and the Nicholas chapel of the cathedral at Freiburg. Related 
works of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are in the churches at Egisheim 
and Petershausen. 

A Fourteenth Century Pieta.— In Z. Bild. K. XXXII, 1921, pp. 87-92 
(7 figs.), W. NoACK writes on a large wooden group of the PietS,, which, because 
of its isolation in the Ursula cloister at FHurt, is but little known. The work 
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is closely similar in every superficial detail, at least, to two other representations 
of the subject, one in Coburg, the other in Leubus. But the three are very 
different in spirit. The Coburg group, dating about 1330, is a decade older 
than that at Erfurt and retains more of the thirteenth century monumental 
feeUng and restraint. The Leubus group is more than a decade later and has 
less strength and significance. 

A Romanesque Altar-cloth. — In Ber. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 71-76 (3 figs.). 
Otto von Falke describes a Romanesque altar-cloth of white linen, with 
ornament of the same material, recently acquired by the Kunstgewerbemuseimi 
in Berlin. On the ends of the cloth, which hung over the ends of the altar, are 
represented the Annunciation and the Visitation; on the other the Nativity 
and the Adoration of the Magi; while the centre of the cloth had two panels, 
one of which showed the Women at the Tomb and the other the Ascension. 
This work, which is not only the finest, but the earliest of its class, is said to 
have been found in a monastery near Fulda. The resemblances of style which 
it exhibits to the velum pictum of the Apostelkirche in Cologne and to other 
works of the Rhenish school prove that it is to be attributed to that school. It 
was made in the latter half of the twelfth century. 

Swabian Wood-carvings.— In Ber. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 59-62 (3 figs.) 
J. Baum discusses wood-carvings on shrines ty Swabian artists of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, with special reference to a group representing 
Christ crowned with thorns, acquired for the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
1900. A fragment in Stuttgart from a representation of the Death of the Vir- 
gin, and a Deposition found in the Schnell collection in Rarenberg are similar 
in style, and it is probable that these two fragments and the Berlin piece were 
parts of one carved altar, made in the region of Lake Constance about 1350. 

GREAT BRITAIN. AND IRELAND 

English Fifteenth Century Embroidery.— In Burl. Mag. XXXVIII, 1921, 
pp. 74r-81 (2 pis.), P. TuRPiN, publishing two important pieces of embroidery 
in the Lille museum, which he classes as fifteenth century English work, calls 
attention to the importance of details in determining the school from which 
embroidery of this period comes. Technique, textile materials, and general 
appearance give scarcely any aid in such identification, because, aU over 
Etirope the technique spread from one monastery to another and the general 
forms, borrowed from illuminations, show the same mixture of Flemish and 
Italian influences. Iconographical and decorative details that were consid- 
ered sufficiently insignificant to be left to the individual artists are the surest 
means of identification. 

Irish Miniatures at St. Gall.— In R. Arch., fifth series, XIII, 1921, pp. 1-6 
(pi.), Jean Ebersolt describes very briefly the miniattires in several manu- 
scripts of Irish origin in the library of the monastery of St. Gall, and discusses 
the Crucifixion and the Last Judgment at the end of manuscript 51. These 
two miniatures follow Eastern, not Byzantine, iconographic traditions, but their 
style is Irish. As early as the seventh century the Irish monasteries were in 
regular connection with monasteries in the East. 
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RENAISSANCE ART 

ITALY 

A Bronze Statue by Michelangelo. — ^The bronze figure in the Louvre labelled 
"Jason or ApoUo, Italian school, sixteenth centtiry . . ."is attributed by 
J. Six in Gaz. B.-A. Ill, 1921; pp. 166-176 (6 figs.), to Michelangelo. The 
subject is probably Apollo vanquishing the serpent Python, and the problem 
of movement in which the artist is here interested is almost the same as that 
which occupied him in his Bacchus, David, marble Apollo in Florence, and 
some other works. 

Frescoes of the Capella GarganelU.— In L'Arte, XXIII, 1920, pp. 276-278 
(2 figs.), G. ZuccHiKi gives an account of the frescoes by Cossa and Ercole da 
Ferrara which formerly decorated the GarganeUi Chapel in the cathedral at 
Bologna, were only partly saved when the chapel was destroyed in 1606, and 
were completely destroyed in the middle of the nineteenth centviry, so that 
only partial copies now remain to give an idea of the work, which was so highly 
valued by Michelangelo that he said the chapel was worth half of Rome. 

An Assumption of the Virgin by Turino Vanni. — In R. Arch., fifth series, 
VI, 1917, pp. 231-233 (fig.) B. Beeenson publishes a panel in the museum at 
Bayeux. This is probably the upper part of a taller panel. The lower part, 
now missing, showed the apostles standing around the empty tomb of the 
Virgin, with Thomas reaching up for the girdle which she drops. The Virgin 
is seated in a mandoria which is surrounded by angels. Above the mandorla 
is the upper part of the figure of Christ who holds up the mandorla with his 
hands. This charming painting is ascribed to the early part of the career of 
Tvirino Vanni, soon after 1390. 

Andrea da Formigine. — In Ross. d'Arte, VIII, 1921, pp. 45-50 (4 figs.), L. 
Fhati publishes data concerning the life and work of Andrea da Formigine, 
with special reference to the carved wooden panels of an altar in S. Gregorio 
in Bologna, which were executed in the middle of the sixteenth century and 
show the artist at his best. 

A Statuette by Cozzarelli. — In Art in America, IX, 1921, pp. 95-101 (6 figs.), 
A. K. PoHTEE publishes a statuette of Bacchus in the Winthrop collection, New 
York, which he attributes to the Sienese sculptor Cozzarelli. This attribution 
involves a study of the work hitherto attributed to that artist and a more care- 
ful distinction than has previously been made between his style and that of his 
master, Francesco di Giorgio. 

The Buffalmaco Hypothesis. — In support of the hypothesb that the so-Called 
Cecilia-Master should be identified with Buffalmaco O. Sir^n offers new ma^ 
terial in Burl. Mag. XXXVII, 1920, pp. 176-184 (4 pis.). (For previous dis- 
cussion see Ibid. December, 1919 — January, 1920). Most important are the 
ruined frescoes in the Badia di Settimo, Florence, which Ghiberti and subse- 
quent writers say are the work of Buffalmaco. Though so badly defaced, the 
movement and the general lines of the drapery of the figures show the identity 
of the artist with the Cecilia-Master and make it possible to ascribe to this 
same Buffalmaco two more pictiures, a Dominican saint, in the sacristy of S. 
Stefano, Florence, and St. John the Baptist, in Christ Chiurch Library at 
Oxford. 
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Raphael. — An entire number of Emporium, LI, 1920, pp. 115-208 (4 pis.; 
100 figs.), is devoted to an appreciation of the work of Raphael in commemora- 
tion of the fourth centenary of his death. L. Vbnturi discusses the character 
of the artist and the general progress of his artistic development through his 
short life. J. RtrscoNi analyzes the Deposition in the Borghese gallery. N. 
Tarchiani studies the drawings by the master. M. Scherillo studies him as 
a poet and his relationship to contemporary poets. And A. Lualdi discusses 
the development of music and the theatre at the time of Raphael and suggests 
that the flourishing condition of these arts at this time had no little influence 
upon Raphael's painting. 

Raphael and Castiglione.— In Gaz. B.-A. II, 1921, pp. 209-214 (pi.; 2 figs.) 
R. DB LA Sizeeanne wrftes on the relationships between Raphael and Castig- 
lione. Raphael came closer to the ideal of the author of the Cortegiano than any 
other artist of his day, and Castiglione worked with Raphael and fiurnished 
not a few of the ideas which the latter represented with paint. 

The Borgia Apartments.— In Gaz. B.-A. II, 1920, pp. 353-366 (2 pis.; 8 figs.) 
J. Alazaed discusses the work of Pinturicchio in the Borgia apartments of the 
Vatican. Pintitticchio does not show himself a philosopher in his work, but a 
colorist, succeeding best in the representation of gorgeous costumes and in the 
dehneation of featiures which he has before him in visible models. The por- 
trait of Pope Alexander VI in the fresco of the Resiurrection is a paramount 
example of the kind of work in which Pinturicchio excelled. 

A Drawing for One of the Vatican Stanze. — In Dedalo, I, 1920, pp. 305-311 
(4 figs.), G. Fiocco discusses a drawing in the Galleria Querini Stampalia in 
Venice, a preliminary study for the Coronation of Charlemagne in the Stanza 
of the Incendio. The great importance of the work lies in the fact that while 
the finished painting contains no mark of the master's own hand, part of the 
drawing is actually by him and we can get from it the true spirit of the creator 
before it was hidden beneath the misinterpretation of the imitator. 

A Portrait Group by Sebastiano del Piombo. — In Burl. Mag. XXXVII, 
1920, p. 169 (pi.), T. Bohenius publishes for the first time a reproduction of a 
group of four portraits painted by Sebastiano del Piombo in 1516, when he was 
strongly influenced by Raphael's style. Previous attempts at identification 
of the portraits are unsatisfactory and no other can at present be offered. 

Bronzino.— In Dedalo, I, 1920, pp. 223-247 and 322-331 (2 pis.; 21 figs.), 
M. TiNTi writes an analysis of the style of Bronzino, whom he characterizes 
as the Italian Ingres. Growing out of the art of Michelangelo and Pontormo, 
Bronzino developed a very different spirit; his cahn, contemplative figures 
seem, as compared to the work of the two preceding artists, like a calm after a 
tempest. More and more he developed a sculptural quality, showing a strong 
influence of Greek marbles not only in occasional borrowing of the pose of a 
figure, but always in the quiet, serene dignity and impersonal expression. But 
in spite of this sculptural quality, Bronzino was also a great colorist, not in the 
sense of a Titian, but in the sense of the Florentines: his color is essentially 
decorative. 

Notes on Giovanni Bellini.— In Burl. Mag. XXXVII, 1920, pp. 170-176, 
A. Stmons writes an interpretation and appreciation of a number of Giovanni 
Bellini's paintings; their relationship to the work of Mantegna is especially 
emphasized. 
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A Fragment of Tintoretto's Paradise.— In Gaz. B.-A. II, 1920, pp. 375-384 
(4 figs.), G. SoTJUEB publishes a painting in the Sherman collection, Rome, 
which is not only of high merit in itself but also throws light upon the develop- 
ment of Tintoretto's painting of the glory of Paradise in the Ducal Palace, 
Venice. The sketches in the Louvre and in the Prado show early stages in the 
development; the Sherman painting gives us a detail of three musical angels, 
just above the Christ, produced in fuU size as if for immediate use in the final 
composition — and yet changes were made; these three figures are not faithfully 
reproduced in the complete painting. 

Veronese Drawings.— In Burl. Mag. XXXVIII, 1921, pp. 54-59 (2 pis.), 
T. BoRENiTJS gives a catalogue raisonrd of the drawings in pen and sepia by 
Paul Veronese that are known to him. In this class of drawings many small 
figures are grouped together on a single sheet and are often accompanied by 
notes in Veronese's hand. 

Madonnas by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. — In Dedalo, I, 1920, pp. 355-360 (pi.; 
3 figs.), U. Gnoli points out the relationship between Pinturicchio's Madonna 
in the National Gallery, London and three by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo; the latter 
are in the National Gallery (the Salting Madonna), the Jaquemart-Andr6 
Museum, Paris, and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. With reference to the 
Salting Madonna, it has previously been suggested that it is the source from 
which Pinturicchio drew his composition; but that the influence flowed in the 
opposite direction and that all three of the Fiorenzo Madonnas here in question 
were inspired by the one by Pinturicchio is shown by a study of the earlier 
works of Fiorenzo in Perugia; until he came under the sway of Pinturicchio, 
his work was of a very different cast. 

Pictures at the Burlington Fine Arts Club.— In Burl. Mag. XXXVIII, 1921, 
pp. 131-138 (4 pis.), R. Fry discusses some of the most important paintings in 
this winter's exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. A predella of the 
Nativity by a minor artist of the school of Pesellino is unusually interesting in 
design. Two pictures from Sir Herbert Cook's collection are characteristic of 
Ercole de' Roberti and formed part of a series representing types of noble 
women. But the most interesting piece in the exhibition is Prince Paul of 
Serbia's panel by Piero di Cosimo representing a forest fire. Using as a basis 
this painting, the two panels in the Metropolitan Museum, and the Battle of 
the Centaurs and Lapiths belonging to Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon, the 
writer studies Piero's attitude toward life, science, and mythology, and the 
nature of his interest in the fantastic. 

The Italian Renaissance Garden.— In Dedalo, I, 1920, pp. 368-391 (22 figs.), 
L. Dami describes the development of the Renaissance garden in Italy, growing 
out of small, simple arrangements inspired by the idyllic vision of nature which 
characterized the fourteenth centirry, into the complicated geometrical plant- 
ings, primarily architectonic, which reached their fullest development in the 
sixteenth century. 

The Guelf Palace.— In Dedalo, I, 1920, pp. 250-262 (10 figs.), A. Lensi 
traces the history of this fine old palace in Florence begun in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and carried on through the Renaissance in additions by such men as 
Brunelleschi and Vasari. The proposed restoration of the building leads to 
the suggestion here of the changes that will be necessary to approximate the 
original appearance of the palace. 
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The Home Collection.— In Dedalo, I, 1920, pp. 162-185 (23 figs.), C. 
Gamba writes on Herbert Home's gift to Italy in 1916, consisting of his palace 
in Florence and his art collection housed in it. The little palace itself, for- 
merly the palazzetto Corsi,. is important as an example of Giuhano da San 
GaUo's work and a perfect model of the city home of modest dimensions, 
decorated with the most elegant sobriety in the tradition of Brunelleschi. 
Though the collection contains some works of first importance in the pure arts, 
its greatest interest lies in the fine examples of early furniture and household 
articles which the donor has carefully searched out during many years. 

Titian's Lucretia and Tarquin.— In Z. Bild. K. XXXII, 1921, pp. 9-13 (pi.; 
3 figs.), A. E. Popp analyzes Titian's painting of Lucretia and Tarquin in the 
Academy at Vienna. The composition, the lighting and the movement of the 
figures is completely out of keeping with Titian's treatment of half length 
figures; undoubtedly the painting as it appears today is only about half of the 
original canvas, which must have represented the subject in much the same 
way as his earlier treatment of it, some idea of which we may gain from Cor- 
nells Cort's engraving. The Vienna painting bears the same relation to Titian's 
earlier representation of the subject as his Christ crowned with thorns in Munich 
bears to the master's treatment of the same subject in the Louvre: the Munich 
and Vienna conceptions are more calm, more restrained, and consequently 
more powerful. 

A Diptych by Giovanni Bellini.— In L'Arte, XXIII, 1920, pp. 279-281 (2 
figs.) A. RavA. gives a new attribution to a diptych in the Liechtenstein gallery, 
Vienna, which was formerly attributed to Antonello da Messina. Besides 
the fact that the diptych, with the busts of a man and his wife on the front 
side, and a deer on the reverse, bears sufficiently clear indications of the style 
of Giovanni Bellini, it is recognized as the work referred to in an inventory of 
the Vendramin collection, of 1565, where Bellini is mentioned as the author. 

Bertoldo di Giovanni as a Medallist. — In Ber. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 25- 
29 (4 figs.) W. VON Bode attributes to Bertoldo di Giovanni, the pupil of Dona- 
tello, a series of small circular plaques with representations in relief which E. 
Molinier assigned to an anonjnmous master of the North Italian school. Sev- 
eral reliefs by this artist are in the Berlin collection, and some especially fine 
examples are owned by M. G. Dreyfus of Paris. Bertoldo's plaques are 
marked by a rather flat and picturesquely handled half-relief, by a somewhat 
careless casting on a wax model, and by the numerous and small figures of his 
designs, somewhat indefinitely executed, but sufficiently characterized. His 
subjects are taken from classical mythology. To the same artist should be 
assigned a stucco relief of the Crucifixion, cast from a lost bronze, which Bode 
once attributed to a Sienese artist. Ibid. XXXVII, 1916, p. 181 ff. The 
resemblance of this stucco relief to a clay sketch by DonateUo which has been 
f oimd in the magazines of the BargeUo, and to some of the works now attrib- 
uted to Bertoldo, make it probable that he was the maker of the lost bronze. 
The variety of classical subjects in Bertoldo's work illustrates strikingly the 
direct influence which the literary knowledge and taste of Lorenzo de Medici 
exercised on the Florentine artists of his time. 

A Renaissance Vase. — An example of the Renaissance imitation of Egyptian 
vases, whose beauty consists in richness of material and elegance of fine, is 
published by G. Poggi in Dedalo, 1, 1920, pp. 5-7 (pi.; fig.). It is a lapislazuli 
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vase executed in 1583 for Francesco de Medici. A drawing in the UflSzi and a 
documentary memorandum reveal the designer and the decorator of the vase. 
The design was drawn by B. Buontalenti and the gold ornaments were made 
by the Flemish goldsmith, Jacomo Delfe. 

Venetian Bronzes.— In Dedalo, I, 1920, pp. 463-475 (12 figs.), G. Nicodemi 
publishes several small bronzes, objects of ornament or common use, such as 
ink wells, salt cellars and the Uke, of which Padua was the centre of production 
and Donatello the original inspiration. The development of the art as it 
spread to Brescia and is now represented in the Museo deU' EtS, Cristiana at 
iJresoia is here discussed. 

A Venetian Vase.— In Deddo, 1, 1920, pp. 248-249 (2 figs.), G. Lorenzetti 
publishes a small "pilgrim's flask" in the Museo Correr at Venice, which is of 
unusual importance because it is one of very few examples of early sixteenth 
century vases made entirely of "vetro lattimo," so called because of its milk- 
white color. The designs, taken probably from some engraving based on pro- 
fane story, are beautifully executed and form an interesting commentary on 
Venetian life and costumes. 

Quattrocento Painting near Rome.— In BoU. Arte, XIV, 1920, pp. 185-232 
(7 pis.; 44 figs.), A. B. Calosso continues his discussion of the origins of paint- 
ing of the quattrocento in the vicinity of Rome. The combined characteristics 
of the style of Umbria and the Marches appear in the works discussed, and the 
artists are, for the most part, indirectly connected with GentUe da Fabriano. 
The most important is Pietro Coleberti, whose signed frescoes in the Uttle 
church of S. Caterina at Roccantica are here fully described and analyzed. 
Coleberti shows particularly close relationship with Ottaviano Nelli. On the 
basis of this series of frescoes other paintings may be more or less certainly 
attributed to the artist, particularly the Virgin of the Annunciation in the 
church of S. Benedetto at Kperno. The characteristics of pupils of Coleberti 
are discovered in a niunber of works, and a study of other artists more closely 
related to Gentile is made. Among the latter is Antonio da Alatri, author of a 
signed triptych in the Museum of S. Maria Maggiore in Alatri. 

SPAIN 

An Exhibition of Spanish Painting. — ^The comprehensive exhibition of 
Spanish painting recently held at Burlington House is described by C. J. 
HouuES in Burl. Mag. XXXVII, 1920, pp. 269-276 (3 pis.). The collection 
included examples from the fourteenth century down to modem times; among 
them were works by such masters as Bartolom^ Vermejo, Fernando Gallegos, 
Luis de Morales, El Greco, and Goya. 

Velazquez.— In Z. BM. K. XXXII, 1921, pp. 36-39 (5 figs.), A. L. Mater 
publishes five paintings which he ascribes to Velazquez. Three are attributed 
to his yoimger activity: a half-length figure of the apostle Paul in the Gil 
collection, Barcelona, the portrait of the poet Gongora in a private collection, 
and the portrait of Diego Rioja in Madrid. Two show the later style of the 
master, after his first journey to Italy: these are the spirited portrait of a 
banner-bearer and the portrait of a yoxmg man — the latter lately acquired by 
the Louvre. 

£1 Greco. — Several paintings and a drawing attributable to El Greco are 
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published by A. L. Maybe in Z. BUd. K. XXXII, 1921, pp. 66-60 (7 figs.). 
The most interesting of these, perhaps, is the St. Veronica lately acquired by 
Kuno Kocherthaler, Madrid, for which the painter's mistress doubtless served 
as model. 

Catalan Art in Sardinia.— In L'ArU, XXIII, 1920, pp. 284-288 (2 figs.), E. 
Brtjnblli shows that the author of the ancona of the Visitation in the gallery 
at Cagliari, signed Johaes Barcels, is to be identified with Giovanni Figuera, 
who worked in Sardinia in the middle of the fifteenth century. This painting, 
together with the same artist's ancona of S. Bernardino, is the principal docu- 
ment of the penetration of Catalan influence into the painting of Sardinia and 
served as a model for native artists. 



FRANCE 

Diane de Poitiers and Gabrielle d'EstrSes.— In Gaz. B.-A. II, 1920, pp. 157- 
180 (15 figs.) and pp. 249-266 (4 figs.), S. Reinach discusses a mmiber of six- 
teenth century French and Flemish paintings in which Diane de Poitiers or 
Gabrielle d'Estrfes figures. Frequently the painting in which Gabrielle ap- 
pears is merely a copy of an earlier one where Diane is the. heroine. 



BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

Reynier and Claes Hals.— In Burl. Mag. XXXVin, 1921, pp. 92-97 (2 pis.), 
G. HoFSTEDE DE Geoot publishes paintings by Reynier and Claes Hals, two sons 
of Frans Hals, which show them to have retained but little of the quality of their 
father's work. Two small half-length figures at The Hague by Reynier are most 
-carefully finished, with no dash of technique. And the village view signed by 
Claes shows close resemblance to the work of a group of Ruisdael's pupils. 
Doubt is oast by this writer upon the painting of a girl reading in the Maurits- 
Jiuis; but A. Bbedius {lUd. pp. 138-143) gives docimientary evidence to 
prove that the signature on this picture is really that of Claes Hals. T. 
BoRENius (Jlid. p. 143; pL), contributes to the reconstruction of this artist's 
■work by calling attention to a painting of The Huckster, owned by Mr. E. 
Bolton, which bears the same signature as is found on the Mauritshuis picture. 

Jan Gossaert. — ^The early work of Jan Gossaert is discussed by F. Winkler 
in Jh. Preuss. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 5-19 (pL; 10 figs.). The eclectic 
tendency of the artist appears very early: he is influenced by Durer's drawings, 
paintings of Jan van Eyck, Gerard David and Leonardo, the Bruges-Ghent 
miniatures, and the antique. 

A Painting by Matsys. — A portrait of the "Ugliest Princess in History," 
Duchess Margaret of Tyrol, by Quentin Matsys, is discussed by W. A. Gboh- 
MAN in Burl. Mag. XXXVIII, 1921, pp. 172-178 (pL). The painting, which 
now belongs to Mr. Hugh Blaker, is evidently a later work than the drawing 
of the duchess which has been wrongly, it would seem, attributed to Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

Jacob van Utrecht. — ^To the signed paintings by Jacob van Utrecht L. 
Baldass in Z. BiU. K. XXXI, 1920, pp. 241-247 (9 figs.), adds a few others 
that betray the style of the same master. They are the portrait of a man, 
dated 1532, in the Hoogendijk collection, a triptych of the Madonna with 
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donors in the Riga museum, an Adoration of the Kings in Vienna, with a 
replica of it in Munich, and a triptych of the Mourning of Christ in the gallery 
at Schleissheim. 

A StiU-Life by Vermeer.— In Burl. Mag. XXXVII, 1920, pp. 169-170 (pi.), 
J. O. Keonig publishes a stiU-life painting (its ownership is not given) which 
he attributes to Jan Vermeer of Delft on the basis of its resemblance to the 
still-life details in his known pictures. Such a subject as this, a pure still-life, 
is what we should expect Vermeer to have sometimes painted and it is only 
surprising that no example has previously been found. 

Brueghel's Adoration of the Kings. — One of the most important works of 
Pieter Brueghel the Elder is his Adoration of the Kings, which is now being 
secured for the National Gallery, London. Brueghel's revolt against the 
tendency toward meaningless splendor and his indulgence in satire reach their 
cUmax in this painting, where the Magi, the by-standers, and Joseph are shown 
in a much more Ukely, if far less dignified, light than is usual with paintings 
of this period — or any other. (C. J. Holmes, Burl. Mag. XXXVIII, 1921, 
p. 53; pi.) 

Rubens' Judith. — A short study of Rubens' treatment of the subject of 
Judith with the head of Holofernes is made by R. Oldenbourg in Z. Bild. K. 
XXXII, 1921, pp. 66-68 (2 figs.). In contrast to the Flemish love of fleshly 
opulence and baroque expression which characterizes Rubens' treatment of 
the subject in Braunschweig, the example in the collection of Maria Borghesani 
at Bologna, though very similar to the earlier painting in composition, is more 
restrained and passive, preparing the way for Titian's influence, which came 
a little later. 

A Painting by Willem Buytewechs. — A picture of an open-air banquet, 
now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, has been tentatively attributed to WiUem 
Buytewechs. In Ber. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 44-48 (4 figs.) K. Zwege von 
Mantetjpfel confirms this attribution, finding evidence for it in the resem- 
blance of the painting to signed drawings by this artist. One of these, in Berlin, 
shows a seated figure in an unusual posture which is almost a rephca of that 
of a principal figure in the painting. 

GERMANY 

A Fourteenth Century Panel in Berlin. — In Ber. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, 
pp. 81-87 (6 figs.) W. Mannowski discusses a small German panel of 
the Nativity recently purchased by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. In 
many external details it shows obvious and direct imitation of Giotto's 
treatment of the same subject in the Arena Chapel at Padua. The spirit and 
style of the picture, however, associate it with a Bohemian painting of the 
Nativity in the Stift Hohenfurt in Bohemia, with a Crucifixion in the Boehler 
collection in Mimich, and with paintings of the Virgin and Child aidored by 
Angels and of the Crucifixion in the National Museum in Munich. The Berlin 
painting is to be attributed to a Bavarian painter of the fourteenth century. 
It is almost certain that he saw the Arena Chapel himself. 

Miniatures attributed to Diirer.— In Burl. Mag. XXXVII, 1920 pp. 61-62, 
C. DoDGSON disputes the recent attribution to Dilrer of a repetition in illumina- 
tion of the artist's Little Passion. These miniatures, some of them bearing 
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Dilrer's monogram, are in a book said to have been lately discovered at Nurem- 
berg. Some of them are reproduced by M. H. Delarue in Pages d'Art, May, 
1920. Aside from the fact that Diirer would not have repeated his composi- 
tions, these miniatures are lacking in the life and spontaneity of Diirer's work; 
they are the production of a respectable Nuremberg craftsman, working to 
order. 

Diirer and the Antique. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 34-50 (11 
figs.), M. Hauttmann discusses Diirer's interest in the antique, which began 
in about 1497. It is significant that this interest was not confined to Diirer's 
sojourn in Italy, but that it developed in Germany. The artist moved with 
the trend of humanistic study in his own country, and it was in the collection 
of antiquities in Augsburg that he found inspiration for not a few of his figures 
and compositions. 

Diirer's Early Drawings.— In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLI, 1920, pp. 208-213 
(pL; fig.), E. Bock discusses some of the early drawings of Diirer, particularly 
a pen drawing in the cabinet of copper engravings at Berlin. The subject is 
uncertain, but probably it is the design for the dedication page of a book. A 
point of special interest lies in the fact that the drawing is reversed, as is ob- 
vious from the Diirer monogram, thus indicating that the drawing was being 
prepared for making a wood engraving. 

Diirer's Apollos. — A study of Diirer's drawings and engravings in which 
appear Apollo and Diana or Apollo alone is made by E. Panofsky in Jb. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XLI, 1920, pp. 359-377 (10 figs.), with special reference to the 
master's relationship to Barbari. It is shown that here as in many other 
cases the influence came from the Italian artist to the German, rather than 
tfice versa. But Barbari's representation of Apollo and Diana served DUrer as 
a suggestion or incitation rather than as a model. Barbari was influential in 
directing Durer to new problems, rather than in giving him new solutions. 

Augsburg Sculpture. — ^Two of the most important early Renaissance sculp- 
tors of Augsburg, Adolf and Hans Daucher, are treated by P. M. Halm in Jb. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XLI, 1920, pp. 214-343 (2 pis.; 73 figs.). A very significant 
feature of this period was the adoption of a new kind of marble with warm 
tone and with a fine grain which made it particularly suitable for careful, de- 
tailed work. The father and son here discussed were pioneers in the use of 
the new material. The investigation concerning Adolf Daucher begins with 
the high altar of the St. Ann Church at Annaberg in the Erzgebirge, since it is 
the only work which can be attributed to him on documentary evidence. 
But more important than this altar is the sculptural decoration in the Fugger 
Chapel at Augsburg, which is here ascribed to the master. Of the son, Hans 
Daucher, more signed and dated works are known, extendiag over the period 
1518-1527. These include a number of portrait medallions and plaques, 
while not a few grave rehefs and other smaller sculptures may be assigned to 
him. 

Johannes Vest. — Some fundamental material for the study of the Vest 
family in their relation to late Renaissance terra-cotta work is given by K. 
Simon in Mh. f. Kunstw. XIV, 1921, pp. 56-69 (21 figs.). The member of the 
family of whom special account is here taken is Johannes J Vest von Creussen. 
There are only two signed reliefs by this artist — one of them dated 1599 — ^but 
on the basis of these two others may quite certainly be assigned to him. 
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Sixteenth Centviry Gennan Tapestries. — In Mh. f. Kwnstw. XIV, 1921, pp. 
70-96 (2 pis.), H. GObel contributes to the liistory of the manufacture of pic- 
torial tapestries in Torgau and Weimar by a study of the artists patronized by 
Johann Friedrich der Grossmiltige. The interest of this prince in tapestries 
amounted almost to a passion in his later Ufe, and the three most important 
artists employed by him were Henrich von der Hohenmuel, Hugo vom Thale, 
and Seger Bombeck. 

A Suit of Armor of the Period of Maximilian. — In Ber. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, 
pp. 42-44 (2 figs.) P. Post describes an exceptionally complete and finely 
executed suit of armor belonging to the time of the emperor MaximiUan which 
has recently been acquired by the Zeughaus in Berlin. It is to be attributed to 
an armorer of Augsburg or Nuremberg. 



AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

GENERAL AKD MISCELLANEOUS 

Metals in Prehistoric America. — In Mus. J. XII, 1921, pp. 35-42 (pi.; fig.) 
W. C. F(aeabee) gives a brief account of the use of metals in prehistoric 
America, with particular emphasis on bronze in South America. The varying 
proportions of copper and tin in South American bronze are probably to be 
attributed to technical considerations in the manufactiure of various kinds of 
utensils and ornaments. Among the objects of prehistoric American metal 
recently acquired by the University of Pennsylvania Museum is a knife oast 
in sohd bronze. A snake of the same material is represented on the back of 
the blade, and the handle is ornamented with a flamingo in sohd gold. The 
technique of casting gold is illustrated by two gold bells in the same museum. 
One is in the form of a bat standing in a loop of gold wire. The other bell is 
sittmounted by an ornament in the form of an animal, with a similar loop of 
wire. 

Marble Vases from the Ulua Valley.— In Mus. J. XII, 1921, pp. 53-74 (22 
figs.) G. B. G(oedon) describes a series of marble vases from the Ulua Valley 
in Honduras, now in the collection of the University of Pennsylvania. Most of 
them have handles shaped in imitation of animals. The sides of the vases are 
ornamented with a rich design in low relief, of which the principal elements are 
abstractions from animal forms. 

Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. — The monumental 
product of the year for the biu-eau has been Ethnology of the KwakinU, based 
on data collected by George Hunt, part 1, (1921) by Franz Boas, forming the 
35th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1913-14, 750 pp. 
This work will set a new precedent in methods of ethnological research since 
the customs and beliefs are recorded in original text with spaced-off transla^ 
tions on the same page, providing simultaneously a basis for linguistic study 
and a more correct account of native customs than if they were recorded in 
English alone. The descriptions of manufacture and use of articles of utility 
include practically every product of handicraft, not even excepting stone and 
bone work. Industries, hunting, fishing and food gathering, preservation of 
food, recipes for cooking, beliefs and customs concerning food and utensils, 
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prayers, weather charms, taboos, customs of birth, treatment of infants, death 
and souls and shamanism are discussed. Feasts, social position and marriage 
and finally swear-words form a concluding section. 

Dr. Truman Michelson's contribution: The Owl Sacred Pack of the Fox 
Indians (Bulletin 72, Bvureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1921, 83 
pp.; 4 pis.; 8vo) is another ethnological text giving an account of an individual 
sacred medicine bundle of the Fox (Algonkian) Indians, accompanied by a 
short linguistic discussion and list of stems. 

Recent Publications of the Heye Museimi, New York. — Cvba Before 
Columbus, by M. R. Harrington (Indian notes and monographs, 1921 part 1, 
vols. 1 and 2; 507 pp.; 109 pis.; Ill figs.) is an extensive monograph giving the 
results of several expeditions to Cuba in 1915 and 1919. Excellently illustrated 
and well provided with maps, this work focuses the conclusions of much archae- 
ological research in Cuba by various authors. The principal conclusion is, 
that previous suspicions by Fewkes of a dual cultvure composition on the island 
are correctly conceived. Harrington defines two cultures: a primitive phase, 
which he terms the Ciboney, whose remains are found in caves on the eastern 
coast of the island and sparingly in the whole interior, and a localized culture, 
much more advanced, afiiliated with Tainan remains in the other West Indian 
Islands, Porto Rico, Jamaica and the Bahamas. The former contrasts between 
the two are great. They are admirably shown in a sketch illustrating the 
different manufactures (pi. CVIII). The Tainan peoples had artificially de- 
formed skulls, were well advanced in ceramics and skillful makers of ornaments, 
the Ciboney had undeformed skulls, used shells for bowls and shell gouges and 
celts. The inference is that the Taino overran the primitive Ciboney. Re- 
semblances between the latter group and the peninsular cultvure of Florida are 
strong, thus adding another link to the chain of sequences connecting the West 
Indian cultures with those of the extreme Southeastern states (p. 422). Yet 
Harrington discredits any indication of relation between Cuba and the Maya 
of Yucatan (p. 421). The Taino culture emanated from the northeastern part 
of South America where both Carib and Arawak may still be found. Part 2 
of this important work, stiU to appear, is announced to deal with the living 
Indian descendants in Cuba and the Tainan remains. 

Besides the second edition (1921) of the lAst of Puhlications of the Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation (37 pp.), the following octavo pam- 
phlet is off the press since the last reviews were given: Bhded WarchAs from 
British Guiana, by M. H. Saville, 1921 (37 pp.; 4 pis.; 2 figs.). The author 
describes several stone-headed clubs conforming to the type found in the West 
Indies and related with some degree of probability to the stone celts occvuring 
with great frequency as far north as southern New England. 

Miscellaneous Articles on American Archaeology. — In the American An- 
thropologist XXIII, 1921, No. 2, are four articles of archaeological interest. 
'Further Notes on Isleta,' by Elsie Clews Parsons; 'An Unusual Group of 
Mounds in North Dakota,' by George F. Will; 'The Need of Archaeologic 
Research in the Middle West,' by Frederick Houghton, and 'Aboriginal Sites 
near "Teaoga," now Athens, Pennsylvania,' Part 1, by Louise Welles 

MURRAT. 



